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A Governed World 





The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 
It may ke said that these principles and proposals 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I, THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III, Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 





other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

II. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


A SOCIAL INVESTMENT 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has agreed to give to the American Peace Society 
one dollar for every dollar this Society may raise, up 
to and including $15,000. 

The offer is good until July first. 

Of this amount the Society has raised or has in 
sight $9,000. 

Between now and the first of July it is, therefore, 
necessary that the American Peace Society shall 
raise $6,000. 

Once the friends of this work understand, the 
money will be forthcoming. 

Thus far the American Peace Society has never 
been obliged to burden its friends with a “drive,” a 
“campaign” for funds. It does not wish to do so 
now. 

These simple facts should make it unnecessary for 
the limited number of workers to spend valuable 
time, needed for the “Cause,” begging for funds. 

If every reader of these words, believing in this 
work for the overthrow of the war system, gives 
simply what he knows he should, the sum will be 
oversubscribed forthwith. 

Sixty life members at $100 would be the amount 
necessary. 

Every dollar will help. 

As soon as your money is received it will be put 
to work at once. 

A social investment indeed! 
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PRESIDENT HARDING AND THE 
NEW HOPE 
HE FIRST sentence of President Harding’s inau- 
ert address, delivered in front of the Capitol 
March 4, 
strange mingling of regret and new hope.” 


speaks of “the clarified atmosphere with a 
President 
Harding’s address is itself a “new hope,” a new hope 
for those eternal things upon which any adequate inter- 
national organization must rest. 

“Liberty—liberty within the law—and civilization 
are inseparable, and though both were threatened we 
find them now secure, and there comes to Americans 
the profound assurance that our representative govern- 
ment is the highest expression and surest guaranty of 
both.” Mr. Harding believes “in the divine inspiration 
of the founding fathers.” Of this he says: 


“We have seen the world rivet its hopeful gaze on the 
great truths on which the founders wrought. We have 
seen civil, human, and religious liberty verified and 
glorified. In the beginning the old world scoffed at our 
experiment; today our foundations of political and 
social belief stand unshaken, a precious inheritance to 
ourselves, an inspiring example of freedom and civiliza- 
tion to all mankind.” 

Mr. Harding does well to begin his administration 
upon these great enduring substructures. There 
“wisdom of the inherited policy of non-involvement in 
old-world affairs,” 
seek no part in directing the destinies of the old world.” 
When Mr. Harding says, “We do not mean to be en- 
tangled; we will accept no responsibilities except as 


is a 


meaning by such words that “we 


our own conscience and judgment in each instance may 
determine,” he voices the honest opinion of every self- 
respecting nation. The same thing is true when he adds: 


“Our eyes never will be blind to a developing menace, 
our ears never deaf to the call of civilization. We rec- 
ognize the new order in the world, with the closer con- 
tacts which progress has wrought. We sense the call of 
the human heart for fellowship, fraternity, and co-oper- 
ation. We crave friendship and harbor no hate. But 
America—our America, the America builded on the 
foundation laid by the inspired fathers—can be a party 
to no permanent military alliance. It can enter into no 
political commitments, nor assume any economic obliga- 
tions, or subject our decisions to any other than our own 
authority.” 


Thus Mr. Harding senses what Mr. Wilson seemed to 
ignore, namely, that our American experiment of han- 
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dling problems between thirteen, now forty-eight, free, 
sovereign, and independent States, is based upon eternal 
principles, eternal as history can furnish, pertinent as 
they are permanent—principles of the greatest import 
for the free, sovereign, independent nations constituting 
the society of-nations. 

All talk of a league to enforce peace should now be 
abandoned. We would not “impede the paths to closer 
relationship. We wish to promote understanding. We 
want to do our part in making offensive warfare so hate- 
ful that governments and peoples who resort to it must 
prove the righteousness of their cause or stand as out- 
laws before the bar of civilization.” Mr. Harding ap- 
proves conference, counsel, approximate disarmament. 
He believes in mediation, conciliation, and arbitration. 
He believes in international law and “a world court for 
the disposition of such justiciable questions as nations 
are agreed to submit thereto.” He would translate 
“humanity’s new concept of righteousness, justice, and 
its hatred of war into action.” So far as the United 
States is concerned, there is to be no world supergovern- 
ment. 

Finally, Mr. Harding believes that popular govern- 
ment rests wholly upon the correct interpretation of the 
deliberate, intelligent, dependable popular will. He ex- 
presses the sentiment of us all when he says, “America 
is ready to encourage, eager to initiate, anxious to par- 
ticipate, in any seemly program likely to lessen the prob- 
ability of war and promote that brotherhood of man- 
kind which must be God’s highest conception of human 
relationship.” To these ends “mankind needs a world- 
wide benediction of understanding.” 

If one read the inside of the front cover of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace and then turn to Mr. Harding’s inau- 
gural address, one will be struck with the great simi- 
larity of the two utterances. International conference 
for the firmer establishment of international law; an 
international court of justice for the settlement of jurid- 
ical differences, all backed by the supreme sanction of a 
popular will, such is the hopeful program, consonant 
with history and political achievement. Fortunately, it is 
the program of the new President of the United States. 

The utterance, however, was no mere backward look. 
With Patrick Henry, the President knows no way of 
judging the future but by the past. Yet the future is 
clear. 

In our judgment, the most important sentence spoken 
by a public man since November 11, 1918, is this from 
Mr. Harding’s inaugural address: 


“When the governments of earth shall have estab- 
lished a freedom like our own and shall have sanctioned 
the pursuit of peace as we have practiced it, I believe the 
last sorrow and the final sacrifice of international war- 
fare will have been written.” 
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WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH OUR 
MONEY ? 


Dye in Washington, March 7, of the President 
of Liberia, the African republic for which the 
United States has stood as a sort of godfather and 
sponsor since its creation, immediately faced the Treas- 
ury Department and the new administration with an 
important decision as to continuing loans to foreign na- 
tions. If President King of Liberia argued that, be- 
cause of the historic relation between the two republics 
or because of the special interest which the Republican 
party has in the Negro, he was to have his way with 
Secretary Mellon and President Harding, he must have 
had quite a sharp disillusionment. On the 8th the 
Treasury Department let Liberia and all other nations 
know that further loans upon credits established during 
the war would be withheld, pending full study of the 
commitments then made and a final decision by the ad- 
ministration as to its broad foreign policy. Liberia’s 
unexpended pledged credit under the loan originally 
made amounts to nearly five million dollars. 

During the last weeks of the Wilson Administration 
Secretary Houston, of the Treasury Department, and a 
subcommittee of the Senate had a running controversy 
over this issue, a debate which was not without its edu- 
cational effect upon the electorate; and it may be fairly 
said, we think, that public opinion has come to the point 
of justifying all steps that the Executive Department 
of the government may make now in limiting payments 
Of course, obligations of honor must 
’ of under- 


from the treasury. 
be kept. We cannot make “scraps of paper’ 
standings arrived at. during the exigencies of a war 
fought on a co-operative plan. But this, at least, we 
can do: We can condition any further aid on very ex- 
plicit control by the United States of such loans as we 
decide to make, and we can stipulate that our aid shall 
not be converted into financing of militarism and chau- 
vinistic nationalism. 

We have a right to ask nations, “What do you intend 
to do with this cash?” And if they will not meet any 
pacific conditions we may think fit to impose, then they 
should be shut off from our treasury. The war already, 
viewing it in the large, according to figures recently 
compiled by Senator Spencer, has cost us more than any 
other nation in terms of cash expended and credit be- 
stowed. We do not intend to use our few remaining 
troops in Europe for anything but policing ends; and 
even that will cease soon. Neither do we intend to pour 
more money into the coffers of nations whose statesmen 
use the monetary power we bestow to further selfish 
national ends. The United States cannot accept the 
ancient doctrine, “Amour fait beaucoup. mais argent 
fait tout.” It is time now for us to remind our debtors, 
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present and prospective, of the remark of Diodorus. 
learned Sicilian Greek, “If thou knowest how to use 
money, it will become thy handmaid; if not, it will be- 
come thy master.” And we may remind ourselves, also. 





THE FACTS 


gnoNARD P. Ayres’ statistical summary of The War 
a with Germany, second edition, with data revised to 
August 1, 1919, is by all means the most successful piece 
of statistical work which has come to our notice. Since 
Dr. Ayres was the chief of the statistics branch of the 
General Staff his facts are authoritative; but the most 
impressive feature of his work is its organization and 
perfect clarity. The report begins with the following 
table: 

FIGURES OF AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 


Total armed forces, including Army, Navy, 


PS CL I: hn kc cn cenaeddecwavnes 4,800,000 
Tobal mem tm GRO OFM... cccccccorccccccese 4,000,000 
Men who went OverseaS.........-cercesecee 2,086,000 
Men who fought in France................. 1,390,000 
Greatest number sent in one month......... 306,000 
Greatest number returning in one month.... 333,000 
Tons of supplies shipped from America to . 

i ahd echo arabe ie havin Weleda 7,500,000 
Tetel reriebered th Geakh..... sccccvvessssccs 24,234,021 
abe Game TN ko o.5)6:s de vc scasecsvese 2,810,296 
Greatest number inducted in one month..... 400,000 
Graduates of line officers’ training schools... 80,568 
Coat of war to April BO, I91D.......cccccccse $21,850,000,000 
Cost of army to April 30, 1919.............. $13,930,000,000 
Battles fought by American troops.......... 13 
Months of American participation in the war 19 
SN A and eae se ia ae eek 200 
Days of duration of Meuse-Argonne battle... 47 
Americans in Meuse-Argonne battle......... 1,200,000 
American casualties in Meuse-Argonne battle 120,000 
American battle deaths in war.............. 50,000 
American wounded in war...........secceecs 206,000 
American deaths from disease.............. 57,500 
en Ge BE GD BE, ooo ccccicccccccesss 115,500 


Summarizing the first chapter, entitled “Four Mil- 
lion Men,” it is interesting to learn that the number of 
men serving in the armed forces of the nation during 
the war was 4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 served in the 
army. In the war with Germany the United States 
raised twice as many men as did the Northern States in 
the Civil War, but only half as many in proportion to 
the population. The British sent more men to France 
in their first year of war than we did in our first year. 
but it took England three years to reach a strength of 
2,000,000 men in France, and the United States accom- 
plished it in half of that time. Of the 54,000,000 males 


of our population, 26,000,000 were registered in the 
draft or were already in service. 
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In the physical examinations the States of the Middle 
West made the best showing. Country boys did better 
than city boys, whites better than colored, and native- 
born better than foreign-born. In this war twice as 
many men were recruited as in the Civil War and at 
one-half of the recruiting cost. 

In later portions of the report we learn that the aver- 
age American soldier who fought in France had six 
months of training in the United States, two months 
overseas before entering the line, and one month in a 
quiet sector before going into battle. Most soldiers re- 
ceived their training in infantry divisions, which was 
our typical combat unit and constituted about 1,000 
officers and 27,000 men. 

Forty-two divisions were sent to France. 
nineteen months of war, more than 2,000,000 American 
soldiers were carried to France. The highest troop- 
carrying records are those of July, 1918, when 306,000 
soldiers were carried to Europe, and June, 1919, when 
364,000 were brought home to America. Most of the 
troops who sailed for France left from New York. Half 
of them landed in England and the other half landed 
in France. Our troop-ships averaged one complete trip 
every thirty-five days. The greatest troop-carrying 
among all the ships was the Leviathan, which landed 
12,000 men, the equivalent of a German division, in 
France every month. 

To secure the supplies needed for the army, the gov- 
ernment had to commandeer all the wool and some other 
staple articles in the United States and control produc- 
tion through all of its stages. American engineers 
built in France seventeen new ship berths, 1,000 miles 
of standard-gauge track and 125 miles of narrow-gauge 
track. Our signal corps strung in France 100,000 miles 
of telephone and telegraph wire. Prior to the Armistice 
40,000 trucks were shipped to the forces in France. 
Construction projects in the United States cost twice as 
much as the Panama Canal, and construction overseas 
was op nearly as large a scale. 

The use of machine-guns on a large scale is a develop- 
ment of the European War. In the American army the 
allowance of 1912 was four machine-guns per regiment. 
In 1919 the new army plans provided for an equipment 
of 336 guns per regiment. The Browning machine- 
guns developed during the war are believed today to be 
more effective than the corresponding weapons used in 
any other army. American production of small-arms 
ammunition amounted to approximately 3,500,000,000 
rounds, one-half of which was shipped overseas. 

So far as the Allies were concerned, the European war 
was fought in a large measure with American powder 
and high explosives. At the end of the war American 
production of smokeless powder was 45 per cent greater 
than French and British production combined. During 


During our 
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the war America produced 10,000 tons of gas, much of 
which was sold to the French and British. The produc- 
tion of a twelve-cylinder Liberty engine was America’s 
chief contribution to aviation. Before the Armistice 
13,574 had been completed, 4,435 shipped to the Expe- 
ditionary forces, and 1,025 delivered to the Allies. 

American air squadrons brought down in combat 755 
enemy planes, while their own losses of planes numbered 
only 357. Two out of every three American soldiers who 
reached France took part in battle. The number who 
reached France was 2,084,000, and of these 1,390,000 
saw active service at the front. Of the 42 divisions that 
reached France 29 took part in active combat service. 
Seven of them were regular army divisions, eleven or- 
ganized from the national guard, and eleven made up of 
the national army troops. 

American divisions were in battle for 200 days and 
engaged in 13 major operations. In October, 1918, the 
American divisions held 101 miles of line, or 23 per cent 
of the entire western front. In the battle of St. Mihiel 
550,000 Americans: were engaged, as compared with 
about 100,000 on the Northern side in the battle of 
Gettysburg. The American artillery fired more than 
1,000,000 shells in four hours, which is the most inten- 
sive concentration of artillery fire recorded in history. 

Of every 100 American soldiers and sailors who served 
in the war with Germany, two were killed or died of 
disease during the period of hostilities. The total num- 
ber of battle deaths of all nations in this war was greater 
than all the deaths in all of the wars in the previous 100 
years. The American casualty rate in the infantry was 
higher than in any other service, and that for officers 
was higher than for men. For every man killed in battle 
six were wounded. Five out of every six men sent to 
hospitals on account of wounds were cured and returned 
to duty. In the Expeditionary forces battle losses were 
twice as large as deaths from disease. 

In this war the death rate from disease was lower and 
the death rate from battle was higher than in any other 
previous American war. Inoculation, clean camps, and 
safe drinking water practically eliminated typhoid fever 
among our troops in this war. Pneumonia killed more 
soldiers than were killed in battle. 
next most serious disease. 

The war cost the United States considerably more 
than $1,000,000 a hour for over two years. The direct 


Meningitis was the 


cost was about $22,000,000,000, or nearly enough to pay 
the entire cost of running the United States Govern- 
ment from 1791 to the outbreak of the European war. 
Our expenditures in this war were sufficient to have car- 
ried on the Revolutionary War continuously for more 
than 1,000 years, at the rate of expenditure which that 
war actually involved. 


In addition to this huge expen- 
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diture, nearly $10,000,000,000 have been lent by the 
United States to the Allies. 

The army expenditures have been over $14,000,000,- 
Al- 
though the army expenditures are less than two-thirds 
of our total war costs, they are nearly equal to the value 
of all the gold produced in the whole world from the 
discovery of America up to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. The pay of the army during the war cost 
more than the combined salaries of all the public-school 
principals and teachers in the United States for the five 
years of 1912 to 1916. The United States spent about 
one-eighth of the entire cost of the war and something 
less than one-fifth of the expenditures of the Allied side. 

But these statements and figures do not give an ade- 
quate picture of the valuable contribution from the 
trained hand of Dr. Ayres, as his report gives 72 dia- 


000, or nearly two-thirds of our total war costs. 


maps, all drafted with great 
a maximum of clarity and 


grams, 14 tables, and 12 
skill and arranged with 
purpose. 


He ALLies, for defensive and prudential reasons, 

have held together, and Germany has been invaded 
by British, French, and Belgian troops. A region of 
the Fatherland rich in industrial resources and strateg- 
ically important is undergoing “military occupation.” 
But no real settlement of the issues at stake between 
Germany and the Allies is heralded by this procedure. 
Discussion must go on, and under more embittered con- 
ditions. The economic reconstruction of Europe is not 
hastened by the process, nor the slide toward the brink 
of the abyss checked. Increased costs to national ex- 
chequers for the military occupation will add to the 
burdens of France and England; but it is no more evi- 
dent than it was prior to the meeting of the conference 
how the debts of the nations are to be paid, how Ger- 
many’s economic reconstruction is to be guided, without 
at the same time curtailing the trade of the Allies. 

Blame, absolute and comparative, for the outcome of 
the London Conference it is not difficult to assign; but 
the time has come when from some source wisdom and 
moral courage equal to the task of reconciliation and 
reconstruction must be derived. Politics, economics, 
and high finance have failed te provide the way out. 
The “Higher Law,” to which great prophets and great 
judges appeal, must be invoked. Hate, fear, covetous- 
ness, and ambition must be subordinated to justice and 
mercy. 

Standing outside the circle, able to view conditions 
objectively, and with a great record as a preacher and 
practitioner of mediation and arbitration, stands the 
United States. She can volunteer her aid or she can be 
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asked to give it; and this as an unentangled nation, 
politically considered. It would be a great rdle to play, 
comparable with that which she had in the war, when it 
was an issue of force opposed to force, and her 2,000,000 
troops in France turned the scales in favor of the oppo- 
nents of autocracy. 


THERE MIGHT BE A BETTER BEGINNING 


OME MEMBERS of the new administration have not 
S made the best possible start. As guests of the Navy 
League, banqueting amid the salubrities of a fashionable 
Washington hotel March 5—note the date—the new 
Secretary of War, the new Secretary of the Navy, and 
the new Assistant Secretary of the Navy seem prema- 
turely to have returned to the Prussian doctrine of the 
pathetic few—Hobson, Mahan, Maxim. Our old friend, 
Col. Robert M. Thompson, honorary president of the 
Navy League, eclipsed by the lowering clouds of Jose- 
phus Daniels, has burst into full glory again. He was 
present and praised the qualifications of the new Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He said: “Imagine what he can do 
for us in the next four years, starting as he does now, 
with these qualifications.” This was following Secre- 
tary Denby’s speech, in which he said: “I want a big 
navy, and I hope we shall conclude our present building 
program. Our navy should be as large as that of any 
other nation in the world.” 

Secretary Weeks, less vehement than Secretary Denby, 
nevertheless approved the remarks, while Colonel Roose- 
velt made the old meaningless criticisms of the “P 
ifists” quite in the grand style of his illustrious father 
and with the same wanton disregard of any definition 
of the word. Nothing in the speeches of any possibility 
of co-operative reduction of armaments. Nothing of 
international co-operation in behalf of a constructive 
peace. They seemed for the most part to repeat the 
strangely discredited philosophy of Frederick the Great, 
who said: 


ac- 


“By its nature, my kingdom is military, and, properly 
speaking, it is only by its help that you must hope to 
maintain and aggrandize yourself. . To make 
one’s self respected and feared by one’s neighbors is the 
very summit of high politics. Above all, en- 
deavor to pass with them for a dangerous man, who 
knows no other principles but those that lead to glory.” 

Judging from the reports of the dinner, Count Hel- 
muth von Moltke seemed to have entered the room and 
to have directed the discourse, for the notion seemed to 
prevail there, as it did with the great German general 
field-marshal, that “eternal peace is a dream; not even a 
beautiful dream; war is a part of God’s cosmic system.” 

In the absence of any references to an international 
organization for peace, one might assume that Adolf 
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Lasson, too, with his theories of the kultur ideal and its 
The 


impression we gather of the meeting is an impression of 


relation to war had reappeared in the new cabinet. 


men believing with Lasson, that “between States there 
can be but one form of right: the right of the strong” ; 
or, as he says later, “The highest right, the last right, 
No State which itself is 
powerful doubts the right of might.” 


depends on the sword. 


In an ungoverned world such as is ours, the United 
States needs an efficient navy; but it should be the privi- 
lege of every member of the present administration to 
emphasize now those healing things which soothe the 
wounds of war. Such “big talk” and from such sources, 
one day after the inauguration of the new President, 
talk unmodified by Mr. Harding’s challenge to an 
“autocracy of service,” and “to approximate disarma- 
ment,” is neither enlightening nor as encouraging for 
our foreign policy as might just now be expected. 


WHAT AND WHOM DOES THIS MEAN? 


‘6 OOSEVELT HITs PACIFISTs.” Under this familiar 

R caption the press quotes from the remarks of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., remarks 
made at the jollification dinner of the Navy League in 
Washington, March 5. Colonel Roosevelt is quoted as 
saying: 

“Pacifism in this country is not as dead as I would 
like to see it. We were unprepared for the last war and 
we must not forget that wars will come in the future. 
And yet the pacifists are putting up their heads again 
with their brittle intellects.” 

We wish the Colonel would define this word “pac- 
ifism,” for evidently we are in for a renaissance of 
tirades against it. 
“ism.” It may be the foul thing that brought on the 
world war, with its 10,000,000 dead boys and its after- 
If it is, it should 


It may be a very sad and dangerous 


math of suffering around the world. 
he anathematized until “dead.” 

And who are the “pacifists”? From the nature of the 
word, one may assume that they are men and women 
concerned to prevent war. If so, they must include those 
who drafted the Republican platform at Chicago, and 
such men as Mr. Root, Mr. Harding—indeed, practically 
all of the Republican leaders of many years, many of 
them men of widest experience in foreign affairs, men 
looked upon as representing the aspiration of the Amer- 
ican people, Secretaries of State, members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Presidents, including, 
indeed, the father of our new Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. When the Republican platform said, “The Re- 


publican party stands for agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world” it expressed the 
views of pacifists, if our definition be accepted. 
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But our definition must be wrong. Evidently “pac- 

ifists” and “pacifism,” which is their philosophy, must 

mean something far different; evidently quite the oppo- 

site. Since the most “brittle intellects,” measured by 

the results of the last six years, must have been those 

intellects which produced the World War, and since 

“pacifists” and “brittle intellects” are synonymous, the 

arch-pacifist of this generation must have been William 

Hohenzollern. If so, Colonel Roosevelt has put his 
finger on the nub of the world’s difficulties. “Pacifists” 

and “pacifism” should be “dead,” much deader than 

they are, quite as dead as our new Assistant Secretary 

eraves they might be. “Dead” is not enough. The 
deader the better ! 


COMMON IDEALS—NOT FORMAL 
ALLIANCES 


C ount OkuMA, veteran “Elder Statesman” of Japan, 
founder of schools of learning dedicated to freer thought 
than was permissible in the national universities, of late 
has been somewhat of a disappointment to his former 
admirers in Europe and America. The “blot on his 
escutcheon” always will be his assent to the demands 
made upon China during the late war, by which the 
Tokyo government secretly and effectively for a season 
intimidated the Peking authorities and sought to get a 
strangle-hold on the republic and its vast resources. 

Count Okuma seems to be returning now to his better 
self. On the question of Japan’s alliances, and espe- 
cially her relations with Great Britain, he is reported in 
the Japan Times as saying: 


in his prime a leader of its Liberal forces and a 


“T am of the opinion that no great nation ought to 
make so much of help to be expected from other nations 
in times of emergencies. What is worthy of the perma- 
nent trust of an independent nation is the justice of her 
cause and her own strength. If Japan’s friend, Great 
Britain, or any other powers be found in difficulty in 
pursuit of a just cause, and if Japan can afford to extend 
a helping hand, why should she not come to the rescue, 
if requested, whether there be any agreement for such a 
purpose or otherwise? On the other hand, Japan need 
not help others if their difficulties have been caused in 
consequence of a disregard of justice and of humanity, 
even if they be allies of Japan. . . It is to be hoped 
that the Japanese will rise above the desiring of any sort 
of alliance treaties. So long as Japan depends on the 
other nations, through treaties or otherwise, for the at- 
tainment of her objects, so long will she remain subject 
to the disadvantages arising from the ever-changing 
conditions and attitudes of the foreign powers.” 


Reflection on this statement induces at least two 
trains of thought. 
It harmonizes with the historic American point of 


view recently defined anew. 
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It recognizes as the norm of international relations, 
not a formal compact, but a standard of justice and of 
interest in humanity’s welfare redefined in the light of 
contemporary conditions. Loyalty. to a humane, just 
ideal rather than to any political relationship is made 
supreme, 





NEW PEACE TECHNOLOGISTS 


ney ARE writers in Central Europe calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the idea of the League of Na- 
tions has always been closely connected with the idea of 
a world parliament. 
Dr. Alfred H. Fried may be said to be the best known, 
expresses frankly the opinion that the recent meeting of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva re- 
veals that the gathering known as the League of Nations 
True, most conferences 


This group of writers, of whom 


is but a league of diplomats. 
heretofore have been called to arrange the aftermath of 
war, while the Geneva Conference convened for the pur- 
pose of preventing future wars. Among the delegates 
at Geneva were “progressives,” some of whom were even 
opposed to the policies of the governments that sent 
them. 
ists—-Barnes from England, 
La Fontaine of Belgium. 

States and some States overseas sent firm believers in 


This, the writer believes, is true of the Social- 
3ranting of Sweden, and 
Certain smaller European 


the peace idea. Thus old and new ideals met and clashed 
in Geneva. The representatives of the new spirit de- 
manded publicity, while the old stood for secret sessions. 
From this clash a compromise was found to be necessary. 
The result was that the meetings of the conference were 
secret, but the minutes of the meeting were published. 

This group of Central Europeans is impressed, how- 
ever, with the differences of opinion prevailing at Geneva 
as to the nature of the conference itself. Their point is 
that Lord Cecil of England and Viviani of France 
looked upon it as a conference of delegates, whereas 
Hagerup of Norway, Usteri of Switzerland, and Hy- 
mans of Belgium claimed it had the character of a world 
parliament. 

Writing in the Arbiter-Zeilung of Vienna, under date 
of December 9, Dr. Fried expresses his opinion that 
Viviani’s statement comes nearer to the truth, and he 
agrees with the Manchester Guardian in insisting that 
the League of Nations ought to be purged of diplomats. 
He goes on to point out that under pressure of public 
opinion there is a possibility of developing in the right 
direction. This was shown when the controversy about 
the powers of the Council was finally settled, for now it 
appears that the general meeting which convenes an- 
nually is a meeting of the sovereign powers, while the 
Council is its mandatory during the adjournment, and 
thus becomes a standing committee merely. This, Dr. 
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Fried believes, is a progress in the democratic sense, not 

wholly unlike the victory of the Lower House over the 

House of Lords in England. As the way of electing the 

delegates is left to the discretion of the various members 

of the League, there is another possibility of democratic 

development if the governments see fit to have the dele- 

gates elected by the people, or at least by the parlia- 

ments. Only in this way the conference can become a 
parliament of humanity. This, Dr. Fried believes, must 
be the final outcome, since the League of Nations is sup- 
posed to be an instrument for the prevention of war. 
The diplomats of the old school cannot pursue a peace 
policy. He adds, “Peace technologists of the modern 
type are needed to conform the interests of their nations 
to that of humanity.” 


AFTER REPUDIATION, WHAT? 


1" SEEMS perfectly clear that any organized attempt 
I to arouse support for the so-called League of Nations 
cannot meet with any general approval in the United 
States. 
of Nations as proposed out of Versailles has been repu- 
diated by the United States Senate, by a “solemn refer- 
endum” of the American people, and by the man who 
has been chosen to guide our foreign affairs for the next 
four years.) The League of Nations can receive no sup- 
port in our Senate; it can expect none at the hands of 
the present administration. 

The repudiation of the League of Nations is not con- 
fined to the United States. When faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding whether or not she should resume 
former commercial relations with the Russian Soviets, 
the Swiss Federal Government has not consulted with 
the League of Nations; it has simply refused upon its 
own initiative to do business with a government whose 


So far as this country is concerned, the League 


funds are to a considerable extent the result of confisca- 
tion of property and whose methods are “terroristic.” 
Furthermore, that little representative republic of Cen- 
tral Europe has declined to allow military forces to 
traverse her territory on the way to Vilna. Correspond- 
ence from League officials endeavoring to alter her de- 
cision has not changed the situation. Switzerland en- 
tered the League with a reservation guaranteeing her 
and she insists that her soil must 
he kept inviolate, even against the forces of the League. 
Denmark has also found -it constitutionally impossible 
to furnish troops to the League of Nations. Further- 
more, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland have 
served notice that they will never yield to the Council 
of the League of Nations the right to decide when a 
blockade shall be instituted. The “absolutely compel- 
ling” moral obligations, as defined by Mr. Wilson, have 
The legal commission of the League 


traditional neutrality ; 


been repudiated. 
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itself has practically informed Mr. Wilson that his in- 
terpretation of Article X was erroneous. ‘To undertake 
to “preserve,” they say, means simply an undertaking 
to “condemn” external aggression against the territorial 
integrity of existing political independence of all the 
members of the League. 

This attempt to invest the cause of peace with the 
sanction of military force has been repudiated on all 
hands. Indeed, the demand for the elimination of 
Article X from the Covenant of the League has been 
very general, even at Geneva. Mr. Balfour freely ad- 
mitted at Geneva that many amendments to the Cove- 
nant would be necessary. Even Lord Robert Cecil, arch- 
protagonist of the Covenant, grants that provisions rela- 
tive to economic blockades are “very unsatisfactory.” 

As the pro-League Republican in his Article No. 3 
wrote in the New York Times: “In the present state of 
world opinion an organization attempting to bind the 
nations to wage war at any future time and in indeter- 
And 
as the same interesting Republican defender of the 


minable crises is not only unwise but impossible.” 


League granted in his first article: “As was clearly 
the 
armed forces of the nations—possibly, also, of the eco- 


manifest at Geneva, the ‘automatic’ exertions of 


nomic boycott—are feasible only in’a world so advanced 
in idealism as to be scarcely in need of them.”  Evi- 
dently the American people have sensed these things. 
Our not altogether friendly sister American republics, 
not to mention Canada, are also finding the Paris Cove- 
nant inaceeptable. The action of the Argentine repre- 
sentatives at Geneva in withdrawing from the Assembly 
is a familiar fact of current history. In this hemisphere 
the notion seems to prevail that our Pan-American 
League is more hopeful than the plan proposed in the 
Treaty of Versailles. Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, 
well known Brazilian diplomat and at one time exchange 
professor at Harvard University from South America, 
speaking recently before the joint session of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association the American 
Historical Association, in Washington, said: “The great 
trouble with the larger and more recent League of Na- 
tions (may I say the late League of Nations?), which 
was said to be universal, but in fact was restricted to a 


and 


managing and patronizing board, was that it resembled 
too much an old-fashioned school, with a severe set of 
masters, frightened pupils, and even a whip lying on the 
table for the corrections deemed indispensable. Politi- 
cally it was a council; it was never a league. Yet prece- 
dence pointed to a different way.” Thus the repudia- 
tion of the Paris Covenant seems all but complete. 

And yet the roads to peace are not closed. Thought- 
ful men continue to realize that human interests can 
rest securely only upon juridical foundations bound to- 
gether by the cement of law and good will. Hence faith 
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in international conference and judicial decisions sur- 
vives. President Harding puts that faith at the fore- 
front of his international policy. If world peace is to 
be attained, and once it be attained if it is to endure, it 
must be founded upon international justice. Political 
and diplomatic adjustment there must be; but political 
counsel and compromise never have sufficed. They never 
can. International justice can only be developed out of 
established principles of law as interpreted by impartial 
judges backed by the respect and good will of men. 

While this is the truth, its realization seems too slow 
for certain get-peace-quick people, with their ill-consid- 
ered panaceas. Such persons need to read the convinc- 
ing article by George Wharton Pepper, appearing else- 
where in these columns. International law indicates 
the way. It is not true that international law is vague, 
existing in a “shadowy region, a twilight zone, fluctuat- 
ing between the conscience of enlightened self-interest 
of nations and the grim necessities of armed conflict.” 

International law exists. The United States joined 
with other great nations and went to war in defense of 
it. Furthermore, international law can be created and 
developed. An association of nations, where legislation 
and judicial functions are developed, balanced, and ad- 
vanced—such is the goal of civilized States. 

Mr. Root, when faced with the first draft of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, suggested in a draft 
amendment the sane and hopeful course: 


“The high contracting powers agree to refer to the 
existing Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
or to the Court of Arbitral Justice proposed at the Sec- 
ond Hague Conference when established, or to some 
other arbitral tribunal, all disputes between them (in- 
cluding those affecting honor and vital interests) which 
are of a justiciable character and which the powers con- 
cerned have failed to settle by diplomatic methods. The 
powers so referring to arbitration agree to accept and 
give effect to the award of the tribunal.” 

In our judgment, those would-be friends of peace who 
spend their energies in behalf of some chimerical super- 
state render a disservice to the cause of peace, for they 
make a joke of the sacred business. The Paris Covenant 
of the League of Nations has rendered a service; it has 
shown the futility of that method of establishing inter- 
national peace. We may now reasonably expect a con- 
ference of all the nations, meeting in time of peace for 
the purpose of promoting the cause of peace, and that 
in terms of arbitration, co-operative disarmament, inter- 
national law, judicial settlement, and mutual good will. 


sian of the new day in Japan, so full of social and 
A political ferment and disintegration of traditions 
that are centuries old, is the uprising of the Buddhist 
priests, demanding rights as civilians, with the power 
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to vote, now denied them. How different the history 
of the United States might have been had not clergy- 
men been as free to vote as they have been to counsel on 
local, State, and national policies, and had not their 
sons and daughters been dedicated to higher civic ends, 
while at the same time winning their economic inde- 
pendence. For the sake of Buddhism, it is to be hoped 
that the Diet will modify the organic law and let the 
priests vote. ‘The State can profit by their idealism 
given practical application, and the quiescent, monastic, 
ecclesiastical order can be vitalized by political responsi- 
bilities. Politics needs religion and religion politics. 


ORMER Secretary of State Lansing, former Secre- 
pene of the Navy Daniels, Private Secretary Tu- 
multy, confidential stenographer Swem, special envoy 
Colonel House, and the official negotiator with the press 
(at Paris), Ray Stannard Baker, are all announced as 
ubout to publish “inside” facts about the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, and especially about. its foreign policy. 
Mr. Baruch already has contributed valuable informa- 
tion about the work of the American commissioners, 
who were experts in finance and economics, and Admiral 
Sims has given his version of the record of the navy. 
Quicker than formerly after history is made do makers 
of it and their champions now rush into print with the 
text of documents of state that an earlier generation 
would not have made public for decades. Contemporary 
man is avid for bottom facts and for such arguments as 
can be made to explain that which he himself has ex- 
perienced or is experiencing. He wants to put blame or 
praise where it belongs, ere the sinner or the hero de- 
He is trying to eject the word “posthu- 
Rather wholesome, 


parts this life. 
mous” from literature’s vocabulary. 
withal. 


N THE COMPACT between the States of Central Amer- 
I ica for a federal union, recently agreed to by dele- 
gates, but still awaiting ratification by the States to give 
it binding effect, there is a section dealing with the fed- 
erated army which is interesting and also suggestive. 
Section J, of Article 5, reads thus: 

“The army is an institution intended for national de- 
fense and the maintenance of peace and public order; 
it is essentially a passive body and may not engage in 
debates. Soldiers on active dyty shall have no right to 
vote.” 

ROF. GiILBerT Murray, in a recent address to the 
ences of Manchester University, we are glad to 
note, cast his weighty influence as a scholar, humanist, 
and alert citizen against the proposition to have a mili- 
tary force subject to the League of Nations and execut- 
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ing its decrees by force. He prescribes instead that 
which he says always is strongest ultimately in constitu- 
tional countries, namely, “the appeal to public opinion, 
public conscience, public judgment, and public will.” 
Professor Murray has been so ardent and unquestioning 
in his support of the League that this disclosure of belief 
takes on greater significance because of that fact. One 
by one the League-to-enforce-peace-ers come to see the 


light. 


HERE 18S MUCH to be said for the thesis that na- 

tionalistic school books placed in the hands of chil- 
dren and youth generation after generation do much to 
cause national hatreds. Consequently let all credit be 
given to the minister of education in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, for a recent ruling ejecting from all 
schools a recently written history of the part played by 
the British fleet in the late war, in which narrative there 
ure repeated slurs on the United States and its war 


pol icy. 





66 HE ONLY sure basis of peace is the spiritual one,” 

§ per Admiral Sims last January, addressing the 
Allied Loyalty League. The renowned naval com- 
mander in saying this struck a note that has had echoes. 
One of the two Canadian delegates to the International 
Council of Women recently held in Norway, defining the 
policy with which women generally are proposing to 
meet present and future world conditions, has put it 
thus: “Men say that the road to internationalism lies 
along the path of reconstructed nationalism, but we 
women go to the foundation by saying it lies in the indi- 
vidual mentality and should manifest itself first in the 
Golden Rule of the home, the church, the school, and the 
community. When this rule is practised in these places, 
then national and international friendships are assured.” 


She might have added, “and not before.” 


TENTION is being called to the fact that Maurice 

Hewlett, who began his literary career as a roman- 
ticist singularly steeped in the lore and life of medieval 
Europe, who then passed to a stage of fiction Georgian 
in type and setting and “intrigued” by problems of sex, 
is now emerging as a social prophet, a hater of social 
injustice, of modern warfare, and of all mob vulgarity 
and greed. Incidentally it is worth noting that the only 
form of Christianity that he seems to have much respect 
for, as a consistent following of the teachings and ex- 
ample of Jesus, is that of the Quakers. The circuit over 
which his mind has passed since he wrote “The Forest 
be charted in some formal autobio- 


Lovers” should 


graphic way ere he lays down his pen. 


‘ 
4 
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HE MAN above all others in British public life dur- 

iy the generation now about passing off the scene 
who was able to settle the Irish problem was George 
Wyndham, leader of the Tory Democracy, King Edward 
VII's representative in an effort to give justice to Ire- 
land ; and in his letters recently published we find that 
his final word about Erin and Britain was this: “If 
England treated the sister State solution with a gam- 
Commenting upon 
this, Shane Leslie says: Why is it 
that the children of darkness seem often to have a finer 
insight in matters of personal and racial psychology than 
do the children of light ? 


bler’s generosity, it might work.” 
“It might indeed,” 


RINCESS Rapziwi., of an old Russian family and 
Pou known as a writer on the inner life of upper 
Russian circles, has contributed testimony to the Amer- 
ican Hebrew showing that she knew of the “alleged 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion” ere they became the 
basis of the present general anti-Semitic movement in 
Europe and in the United States. She does not hesitate 
to say that they are fraudulent and that they originated 
with Russian reactionaries, who first used them to de- 
ceive Nicholas 1]. A lay mind of ordinary intelligence 
and free from prejudice could hardly be duped by this 
document, so it has seemed to us; but the document has 
had its malign influence far and wide. That there is 
much about modern Jewry that needs criticism from 
within and without, no sensible Jew questions; but such 
criticism must be void of prejudice born either of hoary 
traditions or contemporaneous fears. 


HE West Vireinia jurist, Hon. J. W. Davis, who 
has been American ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, at the recent farewell banquet in his honor in 
London indulged in nautical language which his hosts 


would understand. Said he: 


“The British Empire and the United States are rather 
large vessels. Neither can hope to maneuver without 
taking account of the other’s whereabouts, and they may 
have to take from time to time a fair amount of the 
wash from each other’s wake. But God pity the steers- 
man of either who brings them into collision, if ever his 
crew and passengers get their hands on him.” 


But, like the jurist he is, he finally turned to terms of 
law, and said: 


“Tf one is right and the other wrong, the one in the 
wrong will admit it, as he has done in the past, with no 
sense of injured pride or wounded egotism. If neither 
is wholly wrong nor wholly right, we shall know how to 
give and take and find, as we have done in the past, the 
golden means of compromise between our contending 


interests. 'f compromise and agreement fail, we shall 
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both be ready, as we have been in the past, to throw our 
fortunes into the scales of justice and let the wisdom of 
impartial minds judge between us.” 

Earl Grey, in recent speeches, has been striking the 
same note and has called attention to the fact that treaty 
bonds already are woven that compel Great Britain and 
the United States to have recourse to methods of arbi- 
tration ere they ever decide to fight with arms. Strange, 
those adumbaters of war between England and America, 
subjects for psychotheraphy or worse. 


HE BoycortT of things German in the United States 
T:: beginning to break. Harvard University has 
opened without ceremony, but none the less effectively 
and significantly, the Germanic Museum, housed in the 
admirably appointed new home provided for it by the 
gifts of German-Americans. During the war it has 
stood unused and guarded. In both Chicago and Wash- 
ington German is coming back into the school curricula. 
Having settled with German “kultur,” the disposition 
now is to resume sensible respect for German culture as 
it was prior to Bismarck and as it is to be as a result of 
the chastening effect of defeat and social reconstruction. 
Back to normalcy, say we. 





AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS* 


By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, Esq., 
Of the Philadelphia Bar 


There is only one way to assure the world of peace: that 
is, by making it so dangerous to break the peace that no 
other nation will have the audacity to attempt it. 


be THESE words President Wilson expresses the ideal 
of which the League of Nations is the embodiment. 
The ideal is force so applied as to attain a righteous end. 

All the machinery of the League was carefully planned 
to give effect to this ideal. If the machinery is to be 
used as an agency of coercion, the mechanism will be 
seen at its best. If it is diverted from its purpose and 
used as a medium of conciliation, it will be seen at its 
worst. The method to be pursued when conciliation is 
the end in view must differ as widely from the processes 
of force as friendly conference differs from hostile 
coercion. 

If ever the international situation appealed for clear 
thinking and consistent devotion to fundamental prin- 
ciple, such an appeal is ringing in our ears today. 
National responsibility for a prompt and definite answer 
to this appeal is so great that overstatement is almost im- 
possible. 

This paper is an attempt to identify the principle 
which should control the action of nations in discharg- 
ing their international responsibilities. The attempt 





* Published in the Journal of Comparative Legislation. 
January, 1921, and reproduced here with the consent of the 
author and publisher. 
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can best be made by asking a single question, and by 
insisting that it be answered. 


The Coercion of States 


Is the preservation of world order by coercion a worthy 
ideal, and, if worthy, is it presently attainable ? 

An answer to this question is demanded in the interest 
of doing something definite for the world and doing it 
quickly. ‘The question is intensely practical. An 
answer to it necessarily becomes the chart by which to 
steer. If the answer is affirmative, then all League 
amendments should be such as tend to insure and facili- 
tate quick and effective executive action. If the answer 
is negative, the necessary conclusion will be that what 
the Covenant of the League needs is not amendment, 
but transformation. 

As the question is a challenge to the idealism of coer- 
cion, it at once suggests a contrast with the idealism of 
conciliation, “Coercion or nothing” is not a correct 
statement of the problem of organizing the world for 


peace. It is not, and never has been, this League or 
nothing. It is this League or one that differs from it 


both in aim and method. Understanding of both alter- 
natives is essential to a wise choice. 

Coercion means insistence upon order at all costs. 
Conciliation concerns itself rather with the causes of 
disorder. Coercion pledges allies to unite in threatening 
direful consequences if peace is disturbed, and in execut- 
ing the threat if it is disregarded. Conciliation de- 
mands organized opportunity for the processes of con- 
ference and peaceful arbitrament, while leaving each 
nation absolutely free to determine its course if confer- 
ence and arbitrament fail. 

The only justification of coercion is success. In 
national life, nothing is more destructive of character 
than an important law that is not adequately enforced. 
In international life, nothing more effectually impedes 
civilization than reliance upon a coercive force which 
proves inadequate when invoked. If force and civiliza- 
tion are thought of as interdependent, the collapse of 
one will inevitably involve the other. 

Whether success is a sufficient justification for the use 
of force is a question upon which there will always be a 
difference of opinion. There are those who insist that 
coercion is always and under all conditions unworthy. 
There are others, a great majority, who hold that force 
is given us to be used, and that it cannot be better used 
than to insure the triumph of a righteous cause. But, 
whatever differences of opinion there are respecting the 
justification for the effective use of force, there can be 
no such divergence of view when either the threat of 
force is insincere or the force is not available. To at- 
tempt to keep world peace by insincere promises of force 
or by sincere promises of a force which cannot be mus- 
tered is merely to select sand as the foundation of an 
international structure. 

The value of conference as an agency of conciliation 
may be expressed in the statement that, while it may 
perfectly succeed, it can never altogether fail. A 
favorite argument for resort to international coercion is 
the alleged failure of The Hague Conference. It must 
never be forgotten that The Hague Conference resulted 
from the efforts of a few far-seeing people to impose 
upon the world an institution of the need of which the 
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world was not aware. It was like an offer of salvation to 
people unconvinced of sin. Today every nation is op- 
pressed by a sense of need. If international coercion is 
certain to fail, organized international conference will 
now have its maximum chance for complete success. 


The Ideal of Conference 


But, in fact, it is not true that The Hague Conference 
has failed. Apart from its definite accomplishment is 
the fact that it has kept alive the ideal of conference, to 
which the world may turn when the futility of force as 
a guarantor of world peace is fully realized. 

Whatever may be one’s estimate of the value of The 
Hague Conference, all should concede that a far differ- 
ent future can be predicted for a league of nations 
organized for conciliation and wholeheartedly committed 
to the method of conference, without appeal to force. It 
is such an organization that the moral influence of a 
peace-loving nation can be exerted with maximum effect. 
The atmosphere of such a league is congenial to the 
peaceful determination by judicial decision of all dis- 
putes suitable for reference to a court, and to the free 
discussion of all international differences not suitable 
for reference to a court, but bound to lead to war unless 
adjusted. 

Such is the contrast between coercion and conciliation. 
All are agreed that conciliation, as an ideal to be striven 
for, is worthy. Respecting the worthiness of coercion, 
opinion is divided. But again there is unanimity upon 
the proposition that a coercive alliance based upon un- 
available force has in it nothing but the promise of 
disaster. The question accordingly recurs, whether it is 
actually feasible so to organize international force as to 
make nations afraid to go to war? 

If adequate international force is to be available, it 
must be either through the agency of a standing inter- 
national army or police force at the disposal of the 
alliance or through the united response of member 
States to the appeal of a central council. An alliance 
with an adequate force at its disposal is necessarily a 
super-State. An. alliance which depends for its force 
upon the response of member States is in effect a super- 
State if they respond, and an impotent fatlure if they 
do not. 

No one who advocates a standing international army 
today will have a sympathetic hearing. If international 
force is to be available for coercive purposes, it must be 
through economic pressure and through quotas of money, 
men, and ships contributed in compliance with a solemn 
promise to supply them. The test of the availability of 
such a force would arise in case member States were in 
disagreement respecting the merits of the dispute in 
which they were summoned to intervene. If a promise 
to supply force were weighed against a conviction that 
the force is to be misapplied, it would make little differ- 
ence which way the scale tipped. There is small choice 
between a broken covenant and an unjust war. If the 
people of a member State were themselves divided in 
opinion upon the merits of the dispute between two 
other States, the test would be even more severe. The 


United States of America is itself a league of many 
nations. Every European dispute presents issues which 
tend to array one racial group against another. 


Even 
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when the issue was as plain as in the case of Germany’s 
aggression, it was a long while before American force 
could be made available. It will be a long while before 
such a one-sided question will again confront the world. 
Most international disputes disclose merit on both sides. 
To expect neutral States with homogeneous populations 
to be willing to coerce one side or the other is to expect 
much. ‘lo propose such a course to a nation in large 
part made up of the blood-brothers of both disputants is 
to propose the impossible. Whatever may be the Euro- 
pean view upon this subject, the ideal of order through 
coercion is one likely to be viewed throughout the entire 
Western Hemisphere not only as unattainable, but as 
positively mischievous. 

The simple fact is that the time has come for each 
nation definitely to declare its faith. Shall it stand for 
allied coercion as the guarantee of world peace? Shall 
it reject such a proposal and substitute nothing in its 
room? Or shall it come out boldly with a declaration 
that the hope of civilization rests in organized inter- 
national conference and the moral force which it will 
engender ? 

The people of the United States have definitely re- 
pudiated the first of these three proposals. On the eve 
of the November election President Wilson delivered 
what was in effect a charge to the jury of the American 
people. His charge contained the sentence with which 
this paper begins. Elsewhere in his charge he used the 
following language: . 


No one who opposes the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the adoption of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has proposed any other adequate means of bringing 
about settled peace. There is no other available or possible 
means, and this means is ready to hand. 


Having explained to the jury that prompt and un- 
conditional acceptance of the Covenant was the great 
obligation of the hour, he concluded as follows: 


I suggest that the candidacy of every candidate, for what- 
ever office, be tested by this question: Shall we or shall we 
not redeem the great moral obligation of the United States? 


The jury, without leaving the box, promptly returned 
a decisive verdict adverse to every candidate who had 
committed himself to the views thus expressed by the 
President. 

It may, therefore, be asserted with confidence that, so 
long as the League of Nations retains the form of an 
alliance to preserve order by threats of coercion, the 
United States of America will deem it unwise to become 
a member. 


Our United States 


The only issue which now awaits determination in the 
United States is the issue suggested by the last two of 
the three questions specified above. Two things may 
safely be affirmed: One is that the great majority of 
people in the United States are eager for the organiza- 
tion of a League of Nations which the United States can 
join. The other is that the United States will join the 
League if and when it is transformed into a league to 
promote peace through processes tending to conciliation. 

The features which distinguish a coercive alliance 
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from an organization for conference and conciliation are 
five in number: 

1. Limited as opposed to inclusive membership. 

2. An Executive Council representing powerful States 
and armed with authority to pass judgment, as dis- 
tinguished from a standing council of conciliation with- 
out power either to decide disputes or to bind member 
States by its action. 

3. An assembly of nations, to act as a check upon the 
powers given to the executive cabinet. 

4. A subordination of all judicial machinery to the 
power and will of the executive, as distinguished from 
the supremacy of the judiciary in all matters suitable for 
the cognizance of a court. 

5. A pledge of force to resist aggression or to enforce 
the policies of the League, as distinguished from the 
absolute freedom of every member State to determine its 
own course if and when conference has failed. 

1. Membership in an alliance for coercion is neces- 
sarily limited to those States which conceive of them- 
selves as the civilized and peace-loving nations of the 
world. Other States can be admitted to the alliance only 
when their conduct is such as to be a guaranty of con- 
formity to the views of the majority. Such an organiza- 
tion is essentially aristocratic. Its very presence in the 
world makes bad feeling. If it succeeds in keeping order 
it does so by inspiring fear, not by stimulating brother- 
hood. On the other hand, the charter members of an 
association for conference will be the very nations most 
likely to cause disorder. The purpose of such an organi- 
zation is not the coercion of outsiders by insiders, or of 
some insiders by the rest, but the development within 
itself of a compelling public opinion. 

2. An alliance for coercion functions chiefly through 
executive machinery. A central Council, representing 
the most powerful States, is necessary to its effectiveness. 
Whether the enforceable decisions of this body must be 
unanimous or may be merely the expression of majority 
opinion, is a matter of secondary importance. The point 
is that an inner executive group must exist with author- 
ity to express the mind of the alliance on every con- 
ceivable dispute likely to lead to rupture. The Council 
is in effect a general staff. The question whether a 
decision of the Council, when made, will in fact be en- 
forced by the members is one that concerns the effective- 
ness of the combination, not its nature. A league of 
selected States that is planned to functidn through an 
Executive Council of strong States is essentially a coer- 
cive alliance. If the machinery for the enforcement of 
its policies is powerful and adequate, it is an effective 
alliance. If the machinery is weak and inadequate, it is 
an impotent alliance. In either event it is to be con- 
trasted with an association represented only by a stand- 
ing Council of Conciliation that is marked by three dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. One is that the members of 
the Council do not sit as representatives of specified 
nations. A second is that under no circumstances do 
they undertake to determine that one disputant is right 
and the other wrong, but address themselves to an ad- 
justment of the dispute on the theory that there is right 
on both sides of it. The third characteristic is that 
nations are not summoned to appear at the bar of the 
Council and plead their causes, but that representatives 


of the disputing nations sit in conference with the 
Council upon the same terms as the other members of 
the body. 

3. In an alliance for coercion there must be at least 
the semblance of a popular assembly in order that there 
may be a check upon the executive cabinet. Since the 
primary purpose of the assembly is to decide the merits 
of international disputes irrespective of their character, 
the assembly cannot, in the nature of things, be a judicial 
body, but must rather adopt the legislative process of 
reaching decisions by vote. This means that majorities 
must bind minorities, for the only purpose of voting is to 
determine which of two wills is to prevail. This, in turn, 
necessitates the assignment of relative values to the votes 
cast, either giving equal effect to the vote of every State 
or conceding a greater influence to the votes of some 
States than to those of others. In an association for con- 
ference, on the other hand, it is not necessary to provide 
for any such popular assembly. Since the standing 
council of conciliation has no powers of decision, there 
is no occasion to create a check upon it. There is thus 
avoided a double difficulty. In the first place, the whole 
machinery of voting is dispensed with. In the second 
place, the danger is obviated of friction between the 
council and the assembly, and the consequent develop- 
ment of a distinct and possibly hostile consciousness on 
the part of each of the two groups within the League. 
If, in a league for conference, an assembly of members 
exists at all, its function is merely to choose those in- 
dividuals who shall from time to time compose the 
standing council of conciliation. 

4, In an alliance for coercion the creation of any in- 
ternational court that is contemplated will naturally be 
left to the executive council, and the jurisdiction of the 
court will be made dependent upon the consent of both 
parties. In such an organization executive action must 
always be paramount, and, unless the disputants other- 
wise agree, the council must be free to decide even 
justiciable controversies, as the expediency of the mo- 
ment may require. In an association for conference, 
there is a natural and fundamental distinction between 
the treatment accorded to justiciable and non-justiciable 
controversies. In the case of the former, an intérnational 
court will inevitably be created for their decision. In 
the case of the latter, the council of conciliation will act 
in an effort to bring the minds of the disputants together. 

5. In an alliance for coercion there must be either a 
central force at the disposal of the council or a system 
of reciprocal guarantees that the territorial integrity and 
political independence of each member will be preserved 
by the others against external aggression. If a central 
force is lacking, and if this guaranty is weakened or 
withdrawn, the corner-stone of the whole structure is 
removed. On the other hand, in an association for con- 
ciliation there is absolutely no undertaking by the mem- 
bers as to the course which they will pursue if conference 
fails. If, after conference, the disputants still insist on 
fighting, each member of the League is absolutely free to 
stand aloof or to intervene, and, in case of intervention, 
to choose its side at discretion. 

The covenant of the League of Nations is drawn with 
scrupulous care to conform the organization to each of 
these five characteristics of a coercive alliance. During 
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the long struggle between President Wilson and the 
Senate repeated attempts were made by the Republicans 
in that body to modify each of these distinctive features 
by amendment or by reservation. In every instance the 
President responded that the proposed change was a 
nullifying change, and therefore inadmissible. In this, 
from the point of view of insistence upon a coercive 
alliance, he was entirely right. From the point of view 
of an association for conference and conciliation, he was 
consistently and persistently wrong. That President 
Wilson should insist upon the coercive principle as the 
basis of a League of Nations was inevitable. His 
diplomacy has always been the diplomacy of force. He 
knows nothing of the processes by which minds are 
brought together. Fruitful conference is, to him, an 
unknown experience. According to his view, Article X 
of the Covenant is not a provision which is to be ex- 
plained away and so interpreted that evasion would be a 
matter of course. On the contrary— 

It is the specific pledge of the members of the League that 
they will unite to resist exactly the things which Germany 
attempted, no matter who attempts them in the future. It 
is as exact a definition as could be given in general terms of 
the outrage which Germany would have committed if it 
could. . . . Article X, therefore, is the specific redemp- 
tion of the pledge which these free governments of the world 
gave to their people when they entered the war. They 
promised their people not only that Germany would be pre- 
vented from carrying out her plot. but that the world would 
be safeguarded in the future from similar designs. 


It was inevitable that the people of the United States 
should refuse assent to any such commitment. A solemn 
undertaking to put forth such force as was invoked 
against Germany, without knowing the issue to be deter- 
mined or the nation against which the force might be 
directed, was one which they could not too strongly 
condemn. 

Before the vote was taken Teague advocates tried hard 
to persuade the voters that the language of the Covenant 
was not to be taken too seriously. Two arguments were 
constantly made. One was that, in case of emergency, 
the right of Congress to refuse to declare war might 
always be used as a means of escape from a covenant to 
declare it. The other was that the United States might 
safely join the League and then transform it by pressure 
for amendment. Both arguments proved unavailing. 
One was repudiated as an affront to national morality. 
The other was rejected as an insult to popular intelli- 
gence. It is safe to predict that neither argument will 
be pressed again. The United States will make no cov- 
enant except with the intention of literal performance. 
The nation will enter no league until changes deemed 
necessary have first been made in its structure. 

The nations now members of the League and capable 
of influencing League policy will determine in due time 
whether they themselves are content to continue the 
League as a coercive alliance. If they are not, the way 
will immediately be opened for a reconstruction in 
which the United States will gladly join. If, however, 
the coercive principle is still approved by the League 
members, they must consider whether or not a surrender 
of the principle is too high a price to pay for the co- 
operation of the United States. If the price be deemed 


fair, the problem of transformation becomes merely a 
question of method. It is not profitable to discuss, in 
the first instance, whether the method should be that of 
reservation, of amendment, or of redraft. The impor- 
tant points are that inclusive membership must be sub- 
stituted for restricted membership, that a standing 
Council of Conciliation must take the place of the 
executive cabinet, that the process of voting must be 
abandoned in favor of the conference method, that the 
subordination of the judiciary to the executive must 
give place to a court which shall be supreme in its 
sphere, and that, instead of covenants to unite in resist- 
ing aggression, there must be absolute freedom on the 
part of each State to act as it pleases whenever confer- 
ence fails to avert war. 

It is not a little significant to note that the features 
of the League most valued by many of its ablest advo- 
cates are features which not only would be unaffected by 
this transformation, but are themselves much more in 
harmony with the ideal of conciliation than with. the 
principle of coercion. Reduction of armaments is a 
case in point. The policy of open diplomacy is another. 
A standing Council of Conciliation equipped to turn the 
pitiless ray of publicity upon all international transac- 
tions would quickly prove its value to the world. The 
mediatorial function can hopefully be undertaken by 
a council without power to bind, while upon a strong 
executive organization such a function is merely an 
excrescence. The atmosphere of a league for interna- 
tional conciliation is congenial to all the economic and 
social reforms referred to in the Covenant. Indeed, 
there are multitudes of people who have merely tolerated 
and excused the coercive features of the Covenant in 
order to secure the many real advantages for which it 
makes provision. To eliminate all hints at coercion and 
commitment would gratify the vast majority of League 
supporters and satisfy its most determined opponents. 

It is not unusual to refer contemptuously to a League 
for conference and conciliation as a mere debating so- 
ciety. Such a taunt falls usually from the lips of those 
who are incapable of appreciating the value of confer- 
ence as an agency for bringing minds into accord. With 
much greater justice might contemptuous reference be 
made to the present strong Executive Council of astute 
politicians representing the fighting nations of the world 
and masquerading as the promoters of peace. Neither 
taunt is just, and neither should be made. The plain 
fact is that world-wide organized coercion must fail, and 
that, for lovers of peace and order, the true choice is 
between international chaos and a league dedicated to 
the ideal of conciliation and to the method of confer- 
ence. 

It is in such a league that the United States may be 
of maximum use to other nations. Circumstances are 
compelling the people of the United States to work out 
within their borders the racial problems which underlie 
the world’s unrest. Great racial groups that find it 
possible to live together in unity under one flag may 
have something of value to contribute to the settlement 
of overseas disputes between their brothers in blood. 
The same fact that makes an alliance for coercion im- 
possible for America discloses in a league for conference 
America’s greatest opportunity. 
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Peaceful Settlement of Controversies Be- 
tween Nations by Means of Arbi- 
tration, Congresses, or 
Judicial Decisions 


By HON. JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


Now that is an intolerable doctrine, which some authori- 
ties have handed down, that by the law of nations arms may 
rightly be taken up in order to weaken a power which is 
increasing and which, if increased too much, might inflict 
injury. I confess that in a deliberation about war this may 
also come into consideration, not from the point of view of 
justice, but from the point of view of utility; so that, if a 
war be just on other grounds, it may likewise be judged to 
have been undertaken prudently on this ground; and this is 
precisely the meaning of the authorities cited on this matter. 
But that the possibility of suffering violence gives the right 
to inflict violence is contrary to every notion of equity. Such 
is human life, that complete security is never apparent to us. 
Protection against uncertain fears must be sought from 
Divine Providence and blameless caution, not from force.* 


” THESE words a great Dutchman, whose name is 
familiar to us in its Latinized form of “Grotius,” 
pays his respects to the principle of the balance of power, 
and to it opposes a principle which, although not so 
popular, is, nevertheless, making its way in the world. 

Force has been opposed to force, and force in large or 
small quantities has not maintained peace. It cannot 
unless peace is in some way connected with force, so as 
to emerge from the clash of opposing force. Force is 
material and its fruits are material victories. Peace, we 
have at least learned within national lines, is the conse- 
quence of justice. It is the perfected fruit of justice, 
and agencies exist in abundance for the administration 
of justice, or at least that portion of it which we call 
rules of law. 

Grotius states that “protection against uncertain fears 
must be sought from Divine Providence and blameless 
caution.” Whether Divine Providence will listen to us 
in our distress is not for us to determine, although we 
may hope for protection if we conduct ourselves in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of Divine Providence. 
“Blameless caution” he does not define and we need not 
dwell upon it. We would not be straining language if 
we should say that it implied having our quarrel just 
and then settling it by justice. Grotius himself was in 
favor of arbitration; he was also a believer in the sub- 
mission of disputes between nations to conferences of the 
States. Tested by its fruits, the balance of power did 
not seem to him to be an agency of peace. On the con- 
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trary, peace is the offspring of arbitration between na- 
tions, Just as peace within nations is the inevitable out- 
come of judicial decision. It is often a consequence of 
conferences. Arbitration developing into judicial de- 
cision, irregular conferences developing into conferences 
of the nations meeting at stated periods, are the content 
of modern diplomacy and are destined, as we hope, to 
succeed where the balance of power has failed. 

I shall now ask your attention to each of these in turn. 

Probably there is no better definition of arbitration— 
certainly there is none from a higher souree—than that 
given by twenty-six nations of the world in the confer- 
ence assembled at The Hague in 1899, and approved 
eight years later by forty-four nations, in the Second 
Conference of The Hague. According, therefore, to the 
consensus of opinion, international arbitration is, to 
quote the exact language of these two bodies, “the settle- 
ment of differences between States by judges of their 
own choice and on the basis of respect for law.” 

Arbitration has an ancient and honorable history. In 
this very course of lectures you have heard to what extent 
it flourished chiefly among the Greek States of antiquity, 
and how it was resorted to in the middle ages. It is 
said to be the shield and buckler of the weak; and yet, 
curiously enough, the chief treaties of arbitration con- 
cluded in the seventeenth century were those to which 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, was a 
party. The first treaty of arbitration in the modern 
series was the Jay Treaty, concluded by the United 
States with Great Britain in 1794, in the course of a war 
or series of wars from which Great Britain was to emerge 
as the strongest of nations. And the strength of Great 
Britain has not declined, for in our own day, with our 
own eyes, we have seen it, with its back to the wall, 
emerge from a desperate conflict stronger than ever. It 
is a fact that, of all countries, Great Britain has to its 
credit more arbitrations than any other nation. 

The United States may have been weak in 1794, when 
it proposed that Great Britain and the United States 
should arbitrate their outstanding differences. It has 
grown with the years, and in its strength, as well as in 
the days of its weakness, it stands for arbitration, and, 
with the exception of Great Britain, has more arbitra- 
tions to its credit than any other nation. These two to- 
gether made modern arbitration ; they have been its chief 
practitioners, and the world has been the beneficiary. 
Therefore, it is not fair to say that only weak nations 
desire arbitration, although that would be a sufficient 
justification for it. 

There were some powerful nations in the nineteenth 
century and in the first fourteen years of the twentieth 
who regarded it as the refuge of the weak. Germany 
prevented a general treaty of international arbitration 
from being concluded at the Second Hague Conference. 
Its then powerful ally, Austria-Hungary, supported it 
against the opinion of the world. They tried the sword. 
Republican Germany and mutilated Austria, if it re- 
mains independent, will doubtless be willing to try arbi- 
tration in the future. 

But to come back to Cromwell. On April 5, 1654, he 
concluded the so-called Treaty of Westminster, between 
England and the Netherlands, in which, among other 
things, it was provided that the losses suffered by the 
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seizure and detention of English effects in Denmark 
since May 18, 1652, were to be made good according to 
an appraisement of certain “arbitrators indifferently 
chosen,” and in case of a failure to adjust differences 
within a period of three months, they were to be sub- 
mitted “to the judgment and arbitration of the Protest- 
ant Swiss cantons.” An award was rendered by the 
commissioners, and under the 30th article of the same 
treaty losses of the East and West India companies were 
settled in the same manner. It is worth while noting, 
in passing, that in those days Holland was very far from 
a “weak” country. 

Another treaty of Westminster was concluded on July 
10, 1654, between England and Portugal, providing that 
demands on account of losses were to be referred to arbi- 
tration for settlement. The commission was to be com- 
posed of two Englishmen and two Portuguese, and on 
failure to agree the cases left undecided were to be re- 
ferred to a member of the Lord Protector’s Council, to 
be nominated by the Protector himself, and whose de- 
cision was to be final. Portugal was at this period a 
weak power ; otherwise it would not have accepted such 
a person as Cromwell should be pleased to appoint. 

The case was different with the Treaty of Westminster 
of November 3, 1655, between Cromwell, of the British 
Commonwealth, on the one hand, and Louis XIV, on 
the other. However, the two high contracting parties 
agreed, by article 24, to submit to three commissioners 
the legality of captures made by the two countries from 
1640. In case of their inability to agree, the city of 
Hamburg was to delegate commissioners, whose award 
was to be made within four months, and was to be final. 

Finally, the Treaty of Westminster, of July 15, 1656, 
between Cromwell, it may be said, on the one hand and 
Sweden on the other, provided that three commissioners 
should be delegated on each side to adjust differences 
and to settle the losses arising from capture made during 
the war between England and the Netherlands. 

It would be a waste of time to speculate what might 
have happened if the views of that great man had domi- 
nated the conduct of nations—less interesting, perhaps, 
but certainly as useless as Pascal’s statement to the effect 
that “if the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, the 
whole face of the earth would have been changed.” 
Cromwell’s practice was not followed, and Cleopatra’s 
nose was—as it was. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century these 
United States of America came into being, and with 
them the doctrine that government derives its just power 
from the consent of the governed, and that justice 
should obtain between States as it does between men. 
The recognition of the independence of these States was 
contained in the Treaty of 1783, between Great Britain 
and the United States. It was alleged that neither of 
them lived up to their obligations under this treaty, and 
that acts of lawlessness were committed by each, which 
brought them to the verge of war. To avert this calam- 
ity President Washington, who believed and said that all 
disputes between nations should be settled by peaceful 
means, sent John Jay, then Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, to England to effect, if possible, a settle- 
ment. This he did, and the treaty which appropriately 
bears his name, provided in its fifth article for a com- 
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mission to decide which was the River Saint Croix in 
tended by the Treaty of 1783. In this the commission 
was successful. 

The sixth article provided that a commission should 
determine the losses suffered by British creditors because 
of the failure on the part of the American States to live 
up to the agreement of the treaty of peace. The com- 
mission awarded $300,000 and broke up. The United 
States subsequently paid, in addition, a lump sum of 
$3,000,000 in satisfaction of all these demands. 

The seventh article provided that the claims of Amer- 
icans for unlawful captures or destruction of their prop- 
erty upon the high seas, committed by Great Britain 
during the revolutionary wars then raging, should be 
submitted to a commission of five, and that the claims 
of British subjects for a failure of the United States to 
protect them within their jurisdiction, or because of the 
failure to prevent France from making unlawful cap- 
tures, should be submitted to the same commission. 
The various claims were to be decided upon their merits 
and according “to justice, equity, and the laws of na- 
tions.” Awards were made in favor of and against each. 
The five commissioners—of whom the chairman, John 
Trumbull, was curiously enough a former colonel in the 
Continental army and aide-de-camp to General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jay’s secretary of legation at the time of his 
appointment, and a portrait painter of xepute—were so 
successful that they not only settled the dispute between 
the two countries justly, but convinced nations of the 
advantages of arbitration. 

Since then there have been many treaties of: arbitra- 
tion during the course of the nineteenth century, there 
have been innumerable cases adjusted by arbitration, 
and in the first decade of the twentieth century the 
world was, as it were, surrounded with a net of arbitra- 
tion treaties. The instrument of peace was there, but it 
was not a self-starter; it needed to be set in motion. 
Unfortunately, it could be said of arbitration as Cardinal 
Fleury said to the Abbé St. Pierre anent his plan for 
perpetual peace: “You have forgotten an essential arti- 
cle, that of sending missionaries to touch the hearts of 
princes and to persuade them to accept your views.” 


To quote again the first expounder, if not the father, 
of international law, our friend Grotius, who says in his 
book on “The Law of Nations,” published in 1625, dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War: “It would be useful, and 
indeed it is almost necessary, that certain congresses of 
Christian powers should be held, in which the controver- 
sies which arise among some of them may be decided by 
others who are not interested, and in which measures 
may be taken to compel the parties to accept peace on 
equitable terms.” 

The remedy prescribed by the physician was tried in 
the congresses of Westphalia and Miinster, in 1648, 
which put an end to the Thirty Years’ War. It has also 
been tried on later occasions, notably in the Congress of 
Utrecht and of Vienna, and in a series of congresses in 
the nineteenth century—one at Paris in 1856, ending 
the Crimean War; another at Berlin ending the Russo- 
Turkish War, and culminating in the Conference at 
Paris of 1919. In all of these congresses or conferences 
some principles of international law have been discussed, 
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laid down, and accepted. But these principles were few 
in number; they were incidental, showing at most what 
a conference could do if it met in time of peace for this 
purpose, instead of meeting at the end of war. They 
were, however, war congresses, animated by a spirit of 
vengeance, in which, indeed, measures were taken, to 
quote Grotius, “to compel the parties to accept peace.” 
They were not, however, his kind, as the peace imposed 
was not “on equitable terms.” Grotius evidently meant 
a conference meeting under circumstances when equities 
could be considered. Controversies between some of the 
nations were to be submitted and decided by these con- 
ferences, not by the parties in dispute, but by others, 
which were not interested. In his conception, the States 
of Europe were looked upon as members of a great 
family, or great society, or great commonwealth, or of a 
great republic—the term is indifferent—and, because of 
the fact that all were affected to a more or less degree by 
a resort to arms, the powers affected, though not parties 
to the controversy, were to determine the conditions of 
peace upon equitable terms, because of the general, not 
of the specific, interest. It was not to be a congress 
meeting at stated terms; it was to meet from time to 
time, in case of need; but when it did meet, and was in 
session, it was apparently to be an assembly which could 
treat a dispute of a legal nature according to rules of 
law, and of an equitable nature according to what would 
be considered just and fair. There have, unfortunately, 
been very few gatherings of this nature, in accordance 
with the spirit of his proposal. The best example was 
but of yesterday, when, in 1884, a conference of interested 
powers met at Berlin, under Bismarck’s presidency, to 
settle the disputes between powers claiming African. ter- 
ritory, laid down rules of conduct for such powers, and 
provided for their peaceful settlement. This conference 
proved that the idea of Grotius was not Utopian, and it 
is perhaps not too much to say that it has kept the peace 
in Africa, which might have been broken and given rise 
to wars, as was the case for generations in the recently 
discovered and thinly settled tracts of America. 

However, the idea which Grotius may have had in 
mind was more clearly expressed and brought to the at- 
tention of thinking people by one who was not, like 
Grotius, a writer on international law and a master of 
international relations. He had not held, as Grotius, 
the post of an ambassador. This obscure person was 
from the new world. His voice was the voice of the new 
world; his spirit was of the new world. He was the 
mouthpiece of the new diplomacy and he proposed the 
conferences of nations to be held in time of peace, to 
preserve peace, to take from the large domain of justice 
its principles, and to state them in rules of law for the 
conduct of nations. His plan has been tried and found 
workable, although, perhaps, those who called into being 
the conference which he advocated were unconscious that 
such a man as William Ladd ever lived. 

What was the plan? The precedent which caused 


Ladd, founder of the American Peace Society, to pro- 
pose his plan was American. Simon Bolivar, the Liber- 
ator of South America, as he is called, proposed a meet- 
ing of the Latin American States, hardly out of the 
cradle. 
held at Panama. 


The meeting of their representatives was to be 
The United States was invited, and, 
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after much controversy, our participation in the confer- 
ence was authorized, but our delegates were appointed 
when it was too late. The conference failed. 

From the Panama incident, “The inference to be 
deduced,” Mr. Ladd said, “is that the governments of 
Christendom are willing to send delegates to any such 
Congress, whenever it shall be called by a respectable 
State, well established in its own government, if called 
in a time of peace, to meet at a proper place.”* He was 
not, however, satisfied with representatives of the Chris- 
tian powers. Perhaps he had doubts as to their Chris- 
tianity. Ambassadors were to be appointed in addition, 
of “civilized nations,” which might care to send them. 
He did not prescribe “the proper place.” The Czar of 
all the Russias did that fifty-eight years later, in 1898. 
However many ambassadors or representatives a nation 
might send, it would only have one vote. They, there- 
fore, were to meet on a plane of equality. They would 
discuss measures, and only such were to be adopted as 
all the nations should agree to, and the States were only 
to be bound which should subsequently ratify them. 
Certain subjects were not to be discussed. 

“The Congress of Nations is to have nothing to do 
with the internal affairs of nations, or with insurrections, 
revolutions, or contending factions of people or princes, 
or with forms of government, but solely to concern 
themselves with the intercourse of nations in peace and 
war.’ + What measures were to be discussed? Mr. Ladd 
did not leave his readers in doubt, and it will be obvious 
to you that he outlined the program of the two Hague 
conferences. 

The purpose of the conference was to settle “the 
principles of international law by compact and agree- 
ment, of the nature of a mutual treaty, and also of devis- 
ing and promoting plans for the preservation of peace, 
and meliorating the condition of man.”f{ Here is his 
program : 


ist. To define the rights of belligerents towards each 
other; and endeavor, as much as possible, to abate the hor- 
rors of war, lessen its frequency, and promote its termina- 
tion. 2d. To settle the rights of neutrals, and thus abate the 
evils which war inflicts on those nations that are desirous to 
remaining in peace. 3d. To agree on measures of utility to 
mankind in a state of peace; and, 4th, to organize a court of 
nations. These are the four great divisions of the labors of 
the proposed Congress of Nations.7 


The first of these congresses, called The Hague Con- 
ference, met in 1899, in a time of profound peace, and 
did settle some of the principles of the laws of nations 
“by compact and agreement, of the nature of a mutual 
treaty.” It expressed itself strongly and unequivocaliy 
in favor of arbitration for the settlement of disputes, 
and it created the so-called Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, which is in reality a list or panel of judges, from 
which a special tribunal or commission can be appointed, 
whenever States in dispute may be wise enough to lay 
their disputes before judges of their own choice, for the 





* William Ladd, “An Essay on a Congress of Nations for 
the Adjustment of International Disputes without Resort to 
Arms,” 1840, edition of 1916 [New York], p. 57. 

+ Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

t Ibid., Advertisement, p. xlix. 
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decision of their controversies upon the basis of respect 
for law. 

The second of the conferences met at The Hague in 
1907, and attempted, in accordance with Mr. Ladd’s 
fourth division, “to organize a court of nations.” The 
court was not made, but progress was. A draft conven- 
tion for the so-called Court of Arbitral Justice was 
adopted by the conference, with their recommendation to 
the powers to agree upon a method of appointing the 
judges, and thus constitute it. 

A committee of jurists met at The Hague last summer 
to do this. ‘The Council of the League of Nations 
adopted their project, with slight modifications, on 
October 27, and the Assembly of the League of Nations 
has just adopted the project, with some changes, a few 
days ago—indeed, on Monday of this week, December 
13, 1920. By rejecting the principle of compulsory 
jurisdiction, they reverted practically to the proposed 
Court of Arbitral Justice of 1907. 

In one respect, this is to be regretted, because the 
court of the nations should be one like the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which State may sue 
State without a special agreement to the question in dis- 
pute, which is often difficult to frame. It is unfortunate, 
likewise, that a nation cannot, as a State of the American 
Union can, sue a State and obtain a judgment against 
the defendant, even although it does not appear and 
answer. 

However, the first step was taken in 1907, and our 
French friends tell us that “it is only the first step that 
counts.” A second step was taken in 1920, and a very 
long one, for an agreement was reached in the Advisory 
Committee and approved by the Council and the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, upon an acceptable method 
of appointing the judges. Many a step remains to be 
taken to supply law for the court and to enlarge its 
jurisdiction.. But peace can only result in this practical 
world of ours from an infinite series of little steps. 
The nations are unwilling to make a leap in the dark. 
They fear, as do the sensible people of which they are 
composed, to fall in the ditch. Many conferences of the 
nations must be called to meet to take these steps. A 
third of The Hague series was due in 1915—that is to 
say, eight years after the adjournment of the second, in 
1907, as the nations had agreed to a third at approxi- 
mately this time. But the war came instead. 

Will further conferences take place? If so, when, and 
what will be their general program? The Advisory 
Committee of Jurists that drafted the court project 
at The Hague last summer unanimously recommended 
a series of conferences, to be called “Conferences for the 
Advancement of International Law,” to meet as suc- 
cessors to the first two Hague conferences, at stated 
times, to continue the work left unfinished, and the 
committee recommended further that the first of the 
series be held as soon as practicable for the purposes 
which they were bold enough to state, as follows: 


1. To restate the established rules of international law, 
especially, and in the first instance, in the fields affected by 
the events of the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amendments and ad- 
ditions, if any, to the rules of international law shown to be 
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necessary or useful by the events of the war and the changes 
in the conditions of international life and intercourse which 
have followed the war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure 
general agreement upon the rules which have been in dispute 
heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now adequately regulated 
by international law, but as to which the interests of inter- 
national justice require that rules of law shall be declared 
and accepted. 


If the world wants these conferences to meet at stated 
periods to take up the work of the world interrupted by 
the war, and where the war left it, they may do so. 

In 1787 our own Benjamin Franklin wrote to a friend 
in Europe: 


I send you enclos’d the propos’d new Federal Constitution 
for these States. I was engag’d 4 Months of the last Sum- 
mer in the Convention that form’d it. It is now sent by 
Congress to the several States for their Confirmation. If it 
succeeds, I do not see why you might not in Europe carry 
the Project of Good Henry the 4th into Execution, by form- 
ing a Federal Union and One Grand Republick of all its 
different States & Kingdoms; by means of a like Convention ; 
for we had many interests to reconcile.* 


We are inclined to dwell upon our rights at the ex- 
pense of our duties, which, however, our neighbors do 
not always overlook. Nations which are made up of the 
same men and women, more or less artificially grouped, 
are likewise inclined to look upon their rights as free, 
sovereign, and independent States. We must not, how- 
ever, deceive ourselves. We have rights, but they are 
useless unless it be the duty of others to recognize and 
respect them; otherwise we would live in a state of 
anarchy. It is the same with nations, and for the same 
reasons. ‘I‘herefore a problem of the new diplomacy is 
to devise some form of organization—call it a society, 
an association, or a league of nations, if you please— 
which, while recognizing the rights of nations and safe- 
guarding them, shall at the same time state the duties of 
nation to nation, to the end that we may live in an 
ordered world—ordered, be it said, not from above, not 
from below, but by the States themselves, in the exercise 
of their freedom, sovereignty, and independence. 

Many attempts have been made to reach this goal, by 
men of vision, whom the world calls dreamers ; by states- 
men, usually out of office and spending the remnant of 
their days in dignified retirement; latterly by hard- 
headed men of affairs, with the vision of the dreamer, but 
without the experience of the statesman. Persons in- 
terested in this sort of thing are familiar with the “great 
design of Henry IV,” devised by his great minister, 
Sully, living in retirement after his master’s death; 
with Penn’s “Plan of a European Diet,” at the close of 
the seventeenth century, by which the forces of the mem- 
bers were to be united in one strength, and to be used 
against the recalcitrant bent upon breaking the peace; 
with the project of the good Abbé de Saint-Pierre, in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, which he, 





* Letter of Benjamin Franklin to Mr. Grand, October 22, 
1787. “Documentary History of the Constitution,” vol. iv, 
pp. 341-842, 
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like Sully, foisted upon Henry LV, and which is a 
tractate on perpetual peace, which he sought to usher 
into a war-ridden world; with Kant’s “Perpetual Peace,” 
appearing during the French Revolution and during the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, advocating repub- 
lican—that is, constitutional or representative—govern- 
ment; with the Holy Alliance of Alexander I of Russia, 
proposing a league of nations, the members of which 
were to be kept in order by armed force; and with the 
more modest proposals of The Hague conferences, by 
which the nations regarded themselves as forming a so- 
ciety to be governed by justice and equity, recorded in 
instruments negotiated by them and to be applied in 
their mutual intercourse. These projects, however much 
they differ, have one point in common; they all provide 
for a union of States with duties as well as rights. 

But I do not intend to speak of these projects or any 
of them. 1 would crave your indulgence for some clesing 
remarks upon the one Union of States, extending over a 
vast area, controlling the actions of multitudes of men 
and women, which, surviving its framers and standing 
the test of time, may profitably be considered when ques- 
tions of international organization are discussed. 

Thirteen British colonies of North America, from New 
Hampshire on the north to Georgia on the south, de- 
clared, on July 4, 1776, their independence by deputies 
duly authorized thereto and representing them at the 
time in that distinguished Revolutionary body known as 
the Continental Congress, then in session at Philadel- 
phia. Heretofore they had been colonies and called 
themselves such; hereafter they were States and called 
themselves such. They were united, some say, in 1774, 
by the Articles of Association; others, that they were 
united by the Declaration of Independence. The pur- 
pose, however, for which they were united was to secure, 
under the Articles of Association, a redress of grievances ; 
under the Declaration of Independence, a recognition of 
their independence by the mother country. The union 
was temporary. It was not satisfactory. They felt that 
they needed to be drawn together closer and upon a 
permanent basis. Therefore a committee of Congress 
drafted Articles of Association for a league of friend- 
ship, permanent in its nature, which they called the 
Articles of Confederation, and in the second article the 
States declared themselves to be “sovereign, free, and 
independent” and possessed of every power which they 
did not expressly grant to the United States in Congress 
assembled. 

The important point to bear in mind is that these 
States thought themselves to be free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent, and therefore they stated themselves to be 
such. The Articles of Confederation only bound each 
State from the date of its approval. The last of the 
thirteen States approved of them on March 1, 1781, 
from which date there was a union in law, as well as in 
fact, of the thirteen American States. 

The union, however, had many grave defects, the chief 
one being that it did not work, or at least that it did not 
work to their satisfaction. The far-sighted among them, 
therefore, proposed a more perfect union—of what? Of 
States, in place of the less perfect union of States. 

For this purpose each of the States with the exception 
of Rhode Island, which abstained in the exercise of its 
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sovereignty, freedom, and independence, sent delegates 
to meet other delegates of the States of this imperfect 
union, in order to make the Articles of Confederation 
adequate for the exigencies of the Union. They were to 
have meu on the second Monday in May, in Philadel- 
phia. A majority of the States were not represented 
until the 25th, when they met. The delegates were ap- 
pointed by the legislatures of the different States; they 
acted under instructions from their respective States. 
Their first act was to elect a chairman, one George Wash- 
ington, delegate from Virginia, and a secretary. They 
thereupon proceeded to examine the credentials of the 
different members, in order to see that they were entitled 
to represent their States for the purpose in mind. Little 
by little the delegates of all the States arrived, with the 
exception of Rhode Island. Twelve States were, there- 
fore, represented. ‘The conference, called the Federal 
Convention, adjourned on September 17, 1787, having 
drafted the Articles of Union which we call the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The delegates of this memorable assembly apparently 
had trouble with the preamble, inasmuch as only twelve 
of the thirteen States were represented, and feared that 
some of the States might not ratify the instrument, for 
it was to be presented to each of the States, to be con- 
sidered by a convention in each of the States, specially 
called for that purpose. 

The Constitution had made the ratification of nine 
States necessary for the government thereunder to go 
into effect—not for all of the States, but merely for the 
nine or more which might have ratified it. Two held 
out, and were, therefore, foreign States. One of these, 
North Carolina, came in in 1789. Rhode Island toddled 
in in 1790. 

How was the preamble to begin? All the drafts save 
the last, reported by the Committee on Style on Septem- 
ber 12, began with “We, the people of the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island,” etc., down 
to and including Georgia—that is to say, they enumer- 
ated the thirteen States, beginning with the most north- 
ern and ending with the most southern. Should the 
thirteen be included when only nine might ratify, and 
when, as a matter of fact, two out of the thirteen did not 
until after the Constitution and the government under 
it went into effect? Some clever draftsman, probably 
Gouveneur Morris, who was a member of the Committee 
of Style and Arrangement, and to whose facile pen the 
excellent literary style of the instrument is accredited, 
solved the difficulty by striking out all the names of the 
States and inserting “United” before “States”; so that 
the Constitution, instead of reading, “We, the people of 
the States of New Hampshire,” etc., read now, reads, 
and ever will read, “We, the people of the United States.” 
We should not, however, overlook the fact that it was the 
people of the States, it was the people of each of the 
States, that ratified the Constitution ; it is the people of 
each of the States that elect the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and it is the electors 
chosen by the people within each of the States who elect 
the President of these United States. 

As that prince of jurists, the great Chief Justice 
Marshall, said in one of his greatest cases, decided in 
1819: 
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No political dreamer was ever wild enough to think of 
breaking down the lines which separate the States, and of 
compounding the American people into one common mass. 
Of consequence, when they act, they act in their States.* 


Because of this, their experience is valuable to people 
of foreign States, who also act, when they act, within 
their States. Each State of the American Union has 
two constitutions. One is local, dealing with those mat- 
ters that begin and end within the boundaries of the 
State. It may be amended whenever the people so de- 
sire. The second constitution is not local, but general. 
It deals with matters that may begin within a State and 
extend beyond it, or which arise without the States and 
yet affect them, as in the case of foreign affairs. This 
Constitution is the Constitution of the United States, 
ratified by each of the States, and declared by article 6, 
section 2, thereof to be the supreme law of each of the 
States. It cannot be amended, or modified, or varied by 
any State. They adopted the Constitution as a whole, 
article 5 of which provides that amendments to the 
Constitution, to be effective, must be “ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof.” The Constitution 
is not, therefore, to be like the law of the Medes and the 
Persians. It changes with the changing moods of three- 
fourths of the States. 

The States created the Government of the United 
States as their agent for the purposes which they stated 
expressly or by necessary implication, and for none 
others. Additional powers may be added by amend- 
ment. The legislative branch, consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives, has certain specified 
powers; the executive branch, whereof the President is 
the head, has prescribed duties; the judicial branch, of 
which the Supreme Court is the head, has certain juris- 
diction. Any group of foreign States wishing to follow 
the example of the American States can. They do not 
need to confide so many powers upon the government of 
their creating unless they want to do so. But there are 
two things of fundamental importance which they should 
do, if they want their union to outlive its makers: they 
should eliminate the question of large and small States, 
as the wise merf of the Federal Convention did, by pro- 
viding that one of the chambers, which we call the 
Senate, should represent the States equally, and that a 
second chamber, which we call the House of Representa- 
tives, should represent the States according to popula- 
tion. In this way each branch would have a veto upon 
the abuse of power by the other, and by means of a con- 
ference committee between the two houses there would 
be passed, under the pressure of public opinion, such 
legislation as was needed. 

The second requisite is that, to the extent of its 
granted powers, the government of the union should act 
upon each member of the State. States cannot act of 
themselves ; they must act by agents. An agent attempt- 
ing to do an act contrary to the fundamental law can be 
restrained. As the act, therefore, is not committed by 
the State, but by an individual, the State is not involved ; 
merely the person claiming authority which he does not 





* McCullough v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316, 403. 
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possess, whether that be under the statute of a State in 
conflict with the act of union or due to a false interpre- 
tation of the act of union. ‘This simple principle, new 
in political science when it was devised by the wise men 
of the Federal Convention, has made it unnecessary to 
coerce sovereign States, which the wisest of that assem- 
bly—Messrs. Mason and Madison, Hamilton and Ells- 
worth—knew was impossible, and said so, both in and 
out of convention. 

To interpret the act of union, and in so doing to assure 
to the government of the Union its full rights; to pro- 
tect the States of the Union in the exercise of their 
rights and to define the duties of each in their appro- 
priate spheres, we have the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The nations have made a beginning. We are familiar 
with conferences at The Hague. They can meet at 
stated intervals, submitting their acts to each nation for 
ratification and binding only those that so ratify. This 
would prove itself to be, in the course of time, no mean 
legislature. A committee appointed by the nations might 
act in the interval of the conference and exercise such 
powers with which the nations in conference should vest 
it. A court of the nations could be created—indeed, it 
apparently has been created by act of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations on the 13th of December, 1920. 

If Europe should wish to follow Dr. Franklin’s 
advice, the way is still open. Should all the nations 
wish to follow in the footsteps of the conferences which 
have met at The Hague, and, without creating a close 
union, organize the world upon the basis of justice and 
the rules of law, this can also be done. 

In either event the experience of the United States 
will be helpful. For this country of ours was founded, 
as James Russell Lowell has so beautifully said, “By 
men with empires in their brains.” 





LAW IN WAR TIME 


i HARMONY with most of its previous decisions on 
the validity of the Espionage Act, the Federal Su- 
preme Court has just upheld the late Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Mr. Burleson, in his exclusion from the mails of 
the Milwaukee Leader and New York Call during cer- 
tain periods of the war. The majority of the court 
holds that the tendency of the articles that brought on 
the withdrawal of second-class mail privileges was not 
to secure a modification or repeal of the laws they criti- 
cized, but were intended to “create a spirit of insubordi- 
nation and disloyalty.” Justices Holmes and Brandeis 
again dissented, as they have in prior cases. They claim 
that if administrative officers in times of peace can dis- 
criminate against publications on grounds approved by 
a majority of the court, then “there is little substance 
to our Bill of Rights, and in every extending govern- 
mental function lurks a new danger to civil liberties.” 

The question here involves the loyalty of the judiciary 
to the other two branches of government in war time. 
If we grant that it is even proper for a government to 
engage in war, we must then consent to the abrogation 
of constitutional government in every respect found to 
be necessary for the successful conduct of the war. War 
law is sut generis, 
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MADISON, THE “CONSTRUCTIVE” 
STATESMAN* 
By GAILLARD HUNT 


(The following very able and interesting address was de- 
livered by Mr. Hunt at Orange Court-House, Orange, Vir- 
ginia, August 14, 1919, upon the occasion of a patriotic cere- 
mony commemorative of the lives and public services of 
certain of the eminent men who were native to that portion 
of the Commonwealth. It is true that James Madison was 
born at Port Conway, Virginia, but the home of his parents 
in his early infancy was in Orange County. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind our readers that Mr. Hunt is the great- 
est living authority on the life and times of Madison.) 


I AM TALKING to Americans; I am considering states- 
manship from an American point of view; 1 am 
thinking of it as it depends for its acceptance and its 
power upon popular forces which support it and which 
it interprets; and, judged by this standard, I assert that 
James Madison was the greatest constructive statesman 
our country has produced. 

First of all, if you will indulge me for a few minutes, 
I will try to explain what I mean when I speak of a 
great statesman. He who brings forward an essential 
measure too soon is not a great statesman. He has ap- 
pealed for support when there is no support, and his 
projects will fail. Still less is he a statesman who pre- 
sents his measure too late, for he has missed the golden 
opportunity. “The greatest of a man’s qualities is suc- 
cess.” No attribute is so essential to a statesman as that 
instinct which tells him when he may lead and be sure 
of a following, when he may call forth the power which 
will carry him to victory. Nor is he a great statesman 
who stands alone. A measure which hangs upon one 
man will go down with that man. Movements stronger 
than any individual control large political events, and a 
law or policy which is to endure must have the support 
of many men. One of the essential qualities of a states- 
man is ability to co-operate with others who share his 
interest and make his success their own. He is not a 
great statesman who carries through a measure which 
only serves for a brief period and then passes into use- 
lessness. The object of statesmanship is not to enrich 
the pages of history with interesting incidents. The 
great statesman is the one who links his name with a 
measure which lasts and grows stronger in the passing 
ears. 
. I say we are Americans, and our ideas of statesman- 
ship are our own. Our greatest statesman, then, is the 
man who gave us our most vital and far-reaching law. 
What is that law? What to Americans is the greatest 
structure of statesmanship? Why, the government 
under which we live, of course, the Constitution under 
which we have progressed in happiness, power, and glory 
as no country ever progressed before. Suffer me to re- 
mind you of the disasters which threatened us when that 
Constitution was adopted and from which that Consti- 
tution rescued us. 





* An address delivered August, 1919, at Orange, Va. Re- 
printed from the Constitutional Review, Vol. 5, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1921. 


Perils of Victory 


Speaking politically, there is a certain simplicity 
about a state of war. You confront an enemy, and your 
whole duty is to destroy him; for if you do not destroy 
him he will destroy you. Your domestic problems are 
subordinated to the supreme problem of saving your 
life. Your people are united by the law of self-preserva- 
tion. There is no binding force for a people so strong 
as the binding force of war. 

There is a certain tragic simplicity in defeat, too. 
You get what the conqueror chooses to give you, and 
your people must stand together if they would save any- 
thing at all. But victory, paradoxical as it may sound, 
always brings with it a complication of problems and 
dangers to the victor. This is a general: statement, and 
I intend to give only one instance of it; but it is an in- 
stance which you and I should take to heart if the les- 
sons of the past are of any value to us in meeting the 
difficulties of the present. 

The American Revolution was an amazing victory for 
us. That a small country, improvised by a voluntary 
union of thirteen smaller countries, with an army com- 
posed of soldiers who came and went almost at will, with 
a government which had no power to enforce its de- 
crees—that America, I say, should have gained her inde- 
pendence by winning a war with Great Britain, the 
strongest nation in the world, is one of the miracles of 
history. But in all the eight years of that perilous fight, 
when victory seemed most remote and destruction 
seemed about to overwhelm us, there never was a time 
when our liberties were in greater danger than they were 
after the war had been won, peace had been declared, 
and independent America stood forward to claim her 
place among the nations of the earth. The dangers 
which peace brought upon us were many, and I shall 
speak only of a few. 

Eight years of war had disorganized society. Men 
who had been in the army had become accustomed to an 
irregular life, to the excitement, to the strained activity, 
the periods of idleness, the comradeship, the feeling of 
irresponsibility which comes to those whose food and 
clothing are the affairs of others. Returning to civil 
life, they were slow to resume their old occupations, and 
they thought that the country owed them something 
better than their old occupations. 

At a time when the full productivity of every man 
was needed to restore society to normal economic condi- 
tions and repair the waste of war, some were working 
irregularly and many were not working at all. All were 
complaining, irritated, and disappointed that with all 
the sacrifices they had made they were no better off than 
they had been before they had fought. Then they began 
to reason that as the government had demanded every- 
thing of them, it was now, by right, their turn to make 
demands of the government. 

In civil life, wild hopes and passions had been stimu- 
lated by the war. Men with peculiar ideas, with fanci- 
ful reforms, with untried theories for the reorganization 
of society, men who made their dreams their masters— 
theorists, enthusiasts, what we now call cranks—seeing 
society in a state of confusion and expectancy, endeav- 
ored to make projects effective which a stabilized country 
would have rejected at once as being based upon funda- 
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mental disregard of the experience of history and the 
settled characteristics of human nature. From one end 
of the country to the other swept the spirit of unrest— 
from Carolina, where the Hint clubs burned the dwell- 
ings or barns of men who opposed them, through Vir- 
ginia, where the legislature was ordered to scale down 
private debts and issue printed slips of paper which 
should be used as money, up to Massachusetts, where a 
soldier of the Revolution, Daniel Shays, led two thou- 
sand armed men in rebellion against the government. 
Common sense was on vacation and discontent was on 
the job. Discontent had mobilized and common sense 
had not yet been called to the colors. Men were declaim- 
ing of their rights while neglectful of their duties. 

These were the days which the Carolina publicist, 
William Henry Trescot, aptly described as “the critical 
period of American history,” a term which John Fiske 
adopted, with handsome acknowledgment, as the title of 
one of our standard historical volumes. The country 
was headed towards destruction, and destruction seemed 
destined to come in either of two ways. On one side 
yawned the precipice of disunion, a fierce war of class 
against class, the destruction of private property rights, 
the victory and unspeakable despotism of the irrespon- 
sible mob. On the other side, to avoid this catastrophe, 
lay the valley of safety which might be reached by the 
abandonment of the effort at orderly liberty, the aban- 
donment of the noble effort at self-government, the 
abandonment of the American idea, and the substitu- 
tion of a monarchy for a free republic. The attempt at 
liberty and free government seemed to be a failure, and 
the world prefers its safety to its liberty. 

The fathers of the Republic understood the state of 
affairs perfectly. In speaking of the rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts, Madison said: “An abolition of debts, pablic 
and private, and a new division of property are strongly 
suspected to be in contemplation”; and George Wash- 
ington said: “I am told that even respectable characters 
speak of a monarchical form of government without 
horror.” 

Present-Day Analogies 

How remarkably like the conditions which confronted 
us after the Revolutionary War are the conditions which 
confront us at the present moment after our war with 


fermany! There is the same spirit of unrest in the 


land, the same cry for help from the government for 
economic evils which are inevitable and which only work 
and time can cure, the same effort of quack doctors to 
give the patient untried remedies which are more likely 
to kill than cure, the same effort of self-centered theo- 
rists to change the world from what it is to what they 
think it ought to be. 

Perhaps you will agree with me in seeing a real 
remedy for the evils which afflict us in steadfast adher- 
ence to the things which have been tried and found to be 
safe and sure. Perhaps you will agree that experiment 
should wait upon experience. Is the spirit of James 
Madison dead? If it still live, and we will invoke it, 
we shall weather the storm, just as our forefathers 
weathered the storm which nearly engulfed us when our 
gallant ship first put out to sea. 

Now I will show you how the ship was saved, and who 
it was that saved it. 


In 1784 a law was passed by the Virginia Legislature 
providing for a commission to meet representatives from 
Maryland and draw up regulations for the navigation of 
the Potomac River. This was Madison’s law. Maryland 
then proposed that Pennsylvania and Delaware, which 
were also interested in the question, because their rivers 
flowed into Chesapeake Bay, as the Potomac did, should 
be invited to the conference. The Virginia Legislature 
enlarged this idea by inviting all the States to confer 
upon questions of trade between them. This was Madi- 
son’s proposition. From it came the Annapolis Conven- 
tion of 1786, which asked that another convention be 
called to revise the whole system of government. 

It was Madison, more than any other man, who ob- 
tained the approval of this project by the Continental 
Congress, which called the Convention of 1787 at Phila- 
delphia. It was Madison who drew up the plan of gov- 
ernment which was presented to that convention ; it was 
Madison who presented to that meeting the scheme of a 
Federal Government which should operate directly upon 
individuals without State intermediation, and thus 
create citizenship of the United States. It was Madison 
who led the debate. It was to Madison, more than to any 
other man, that we owe the splendid success of that con- 
vention. It was Madison who led and won the fight for 
the ratification of that convention’s work by Virginia, 
when its acceptance by the country depended upon its 
acceptance by Virginia. It is Madison, more than any 
other man, who is entitled to wear the proud title of 
“Father of the Constitution.” He did not act alone at 
any stage of the contest. He co-operated with other able 
men at every step. It was the strength of a great party 
ably led that won the day. A mobilization of common 
sense had been accomplished, and the proletariat and 
the monarchist were put to flight. The American Revo- 
lution had been saved. The sun of that glorious struggle 
set in splendor, and a new and happy dawn arose. 

For the first time since governments had been insti- 
tuted among men, a government had been formed which 
had as its foundation stone the inalienable, God-given 
rights of the individual man; for the first time a gov- 
ernment had been formed which guarded its citizens 
from all arbitrary power, even from itself; for the first 
time a government had been formed which set a limit 
to its powers and created an independent judiciary to 
see that it should not overstep that limit. The eternal 
problem of government, of how to preserve liberty and 
rights while providing strength and efficiency, seemed to 
be solved. 

Was the result good? Let time, the severest test of 
governments, answer. Ours is today the oldest govern- 
ment in the world. When our Constitution was formed, 
England had a real king upon the throne, and his was 
the most potential voice in England’s affairs. It was 
some years after our Constitution was adopted that the 
British king ceased to govern, the “Crown became the 
House of Commons,” and the British constitution was 
radically changed. France was a despotism when we 
were free. She has had at least six constitutions since 
ours was made. Spain has had at least three. There 
was then no united Italy, no constitutional government 
in Japan, no Kingdom of the Netherlands, no Belgium, 
and so on down the list. While government after gov- 
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ernment has gone down, too weak to withstand the strain 
of domestic convulsion or foreign assault, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has remained in undiminished 
strength. Is not that a record which should make an 
American proud? And what is the rank of the states- 
man who did more than any one else to bring about the 
framing of that document, who did more than any one 
else to frame it, who did more than any one else to put 
it in operation? I repeat what I said at the beginning 
of my remarks: James Madison was the greatest con- 
structive statesman our country has produced. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SURGERY 
FOR WAR 
By RALPH H. BEVAN 
Mr. Bevan, an attorney, after graduating from Brown 


University, completed his course at Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar.—THE EbpITors. 


N THE Atlantic (September, 1919) appeared a notable 

article by Sir George R. Parkin, then “Organizing 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust.” This emphasized the 
opportunities of the Rhodes Scholarships for Americans, 
as well as their international significance as a guarantee 
of peace. The powerful appeal for the keen competition 
necessary to send to Oxford America’s best, and to fulfill 
the scholarships’ purpose, concluded with the suggestion 
that a similar foundation, established by an American 
seer of means, for promising young Englishmen, would 
be a great service to the cause of international good 
will. None familiar with the liberalizing and human- 
izing influence of cosmopolitan education could doubt 
its value, as a training for prospective national leaders, 
to insure the friendship of the powers concerned. But 
why should an institution which, if made reciprocal 
between the United States and the British Empire, 
would be so much more valuable, not rather be extended 
to all the leading nations, in order to constitute the 
surest protection against war’ Or why should the 
world’s paramount concerns rest upon a foundation so 
precarious as the chance vision of millionaires? Why 
should not reciprocal national universities for inter- 
national education of world leaders, being an insurance 
of peace as inexpensive, reliable, and beneficent as bil- 
lion-dollar armaments are extravagant, treacherous, and 
calamitous, be eagerly financed by all enlightened gov- 
ernments? These, as representatives of their peoples 
to promote the latter’s supreme interests, are primarily 
concerned and would be but acting in performance of 
their most fundamental function. 

If the Rhodes Scholarships have left in doubt the 
splendid promise of cosmopolitan education for inter- 
national statesmen as the best key to permanent peace, 
the reasons are plain. Rhodes’ idea, first, contemplated 
but a fragment of a complete system. It includes only 
two of the great powers. Secondly, from its nature, 
Rhodes’ scheme cannot begin to exercise its potential 
influence for many years to come. Once apparent, how- 
ever, its power for peace must ever increase as a cumu- 
lative effect. Thirdly, the significance of the Rhodes 


Scholarships as an institution to prevent war by promot- 
ing understanding between the two great branches of 
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the Anglo-Saxon race has been little appreciated. Con- 
sequently they have not attracted, as was intended, those 
Americans most likely to rise into national prominence ; 
hence they have fallen short of their purpose. If they 
had not, they must by now have begun to demonstrate 
that such an institution, perfected, would prove by far 
the cheapest and surest guarantee of peace. Inter- 
national universities to liberalize and humanize pro- 
spective world leaders must mean co-operation among 
the nations and an era of unequaled progress in the 
average welfare—the democratic ideal. 

Cecil Rhodes’ plan was to guarantee peace by afford- 
ing the future statesmen of the British Empire and the 
United States an opportunity to develop understanding 
and friendship. Although, however, international edu- 
cation as here urged is merely a development of the 
Rhodes Scholarships, it is so radical a one as to amount 
to a different scheme. Having the prestige and financial 
resources of governmental backing, it would remedy the 
fundamental defects of Rhodes’ plan in practical opera- 
tion. It would be of a nature to interest, as well as 
provide an effectual machinery for selécting, those young 
men with the best prospects of international influence, 
and through whom alone, as their future rulers, nations 
as such can cultivate affection. The supreme honor and 
opportunities of scholarships offered by peoples to train 
their future statesmen would attract, and commissions 
of college presidents might elect, the ablest youths. 

International education should also include not two 
only, but all of the great nations within its scope. Thus 
perfected, it would be an institution whereby prospective 
leaders of every great nation, through sojourns in cosmo- 
politan centers of culture, such as Oxford University, 
would become world citizens, with a sympathetic interest 
in the welfare of all peoples and classes. 

Details are immaterial. The vital thing is some plan 
whereby eligibility for the awful responsibilities of inter- 
national statesmanship shall necessarily or usually in- 
volve effectual education in international sympathy and 
world patriotism. Any such logical perfecting of Rhodes’ 
idea constitutes, on the soundest ethical and psycholog- 
ical principles, the most promising insurance against 
war. If for example, each great power should recipro- 
cally endow one or more universities with scholarships, 
under which it could receive from all the other great 
nations young men efficiently selected by the latter for 
their chances of attaining national influence, to train 
these youths in cosmopolitan culture and friendship, the 
sareers of some of these future world statesmen would 
soon demonstrate the value of such education as a quali- 
fication for international leadership. Thus world states- 
men would naturally come usually to be chosen only 
from among graduates of such a cosmopolitan educa- 
tional institution. These national universities, then. 
endowed by their respective governments for the benefit 
of any nations ready to reciprocate, would constitute in- 
ternational education in its most effectual form—the in- 
comparably inexpensive and dependable security against 
war. 

Whether or not Rhodes’ scheme becomes supplementary 
to a complete project, the cause of peace must be ad- 
vanced by stimulating Americans, with prospects of 
national influence, to compete for the Rhodes Scholar- 
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ships. A recent statement of the Rhodes Trust permits 
future candidates in the United States to qualify for 
election on their college standing rather than by exami- 
nation. On June 17, 1919, convocation passed the mo- 
mentous statute removing the bugbear of Greek and at 
last rendering it optional as an entrance requirement, at 
least so far as most American Rhodes Scholars are con- 
cerned. Since then, study of the Greek language has 
been made a matter of choice for all candidates for ad- 
mission to Oxford. 

Startling details of Oxford’s modernization have long 
been appearing, and are likely to appear, with each issue 
of the American Oxonian, the publication of the Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars, edited by Prof. Frank Aydelotte, 
American Secretary to the Rhodes trustees. Formal 
application blanks can be had by addressing Professor 
Aydelotte, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass., and the Amert- 
can Oxonian (which should be soon, if it is not already, 
available at all public, college, and preparatory school 
libraries) will be found invaluable, not only to all pro- 
spective candidates for the Rhodes Scholarship, but to 
all progressive educators and others interested in inter- 
national education and co-operation. 

Above all, the attention should be called to Oxford’s 
new Ph. D. degree. During the war she decided to grant 
this, especially for the benefit of Americans. Thus she 
hoped to divert to English centers of culture the stream 
hitherto flowing to German universities. This degree 
(discussed in the American Oxontan for January and 
April, 1918, and for April, 1919 and 1920) will greatly 
enhance the personal advantages of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. The emphasis is laid, however, on the unique 
value of these scholarships as preparations for inter- 
national usefulness. 

Insurance of peace is the problem of replacing moral 
ignorance and selfishness with national and class moral 
wisdom and generosity. Various as are the causes of 
war, as alleged by different writers, we venture to sum 
them up in a common root—selfishness. 

The ease with which the origins of war can be resolved 
into selfishness or moral ignorance will appear from an 
illustration in the case of one of its most insidious causes. 
This is a metaphysical fancy. Whereas common sense 
tells us that society is a mere organization of individuals, 
that far-fetched theory declares it an organism with an 
existence distinct from the individuals composing it. 
This social self is the individual’s true self. His true, 
real, social self can best be saved by sacrificing his 
illusional individual self for society. The hypothetical 
social welfare is all-important. The average welfare, 
practically so vital for each of us, is nothing. 

War is our grand opportunity to perfect our real selves 
wholesale by sacrificing our apparent individual selves 
for the mythical national good. This is hardly that 
substantial foundation on which alone should be founded 
an obligation of human beings by millions to give up 
lives, for all we know, infinitely important to themselves 
and dear ones. Rather a questionable basis, this, on 
which to ask tens of millions to become widowed, 
orphaned, mutilated, and crippled wrecks of happiness! 
For all practical purposes, our seeming eternities of 
sleepless anguish are far more real than all the specula- 
tions of the philosophers ! . 


Some ingenious doctrine by which alone the aristocracy 
or majority could induce individuals to sacrifice life, 
and vastly more, to gratify the plutocrats’ or nation’s 
passion for power, or at least to save the nation a lesser 
sacrifice, has been a necessary support of every war. 
Glorification of a complete loss to the individual to avoid 
a loss less than total for the majority may involve an 
element of social selfishness. At any rate, if nations 
universally recognized the questionable origin of such 
praise, they could not demand millions of total sacrifices 
to save themselves a lesser one. By that alone would 
war become impossible. 

No mystical insight is required to see that every indi- 
vidual, class, and nation can be happiest by learning to 
find satisfaction in co-operation. Thereby it increases 
its own capacities for enjoyment and, by the influence 
of example, leads others to generous habits beneficial to 
itself as well as to all. Until, however, magnanimity 
becomes universal, there will be conspicuous instances 
of altruists victimized by unscrupulous egoists, which 
will discredit the moral wisdom of virtue. Yet it is the 
unusual which attracts our attention. The very em- 
phasis laid on such cases shows how strikingly excep- 
tional they are. It will only be necessary for all the 
great powers to give national generosity as fair a trial 
as national selfishness has had, to demonstrate that, as 
a policy, international co-operation is as advantageous 
for all as war is calamitous. 

The conquest of egoism has proved painful and slow 
in proportion to its dazzling promise for future genera- 
tions. For thousands of years happiness has increased 
with moral progress, as self-interest has become enlight- 
ened and duly tempered with unselfishness, in the case 
of individuals. Yet the tribulations of this war were 
necessary to teach the world that national greed is as 
many times more stupid than individual greed as organ- 
ized millions are more capable of doing harm than short- 
sighted individuals. 

The keys to permanent peace are already given to us 
in miniature. It remains only to fashion them after 
models so ready at hand that we have overlooked them 
in the search for formidable expedients better corre- 
sponding to the evil to be remedied. These patterns for 
the keys to peace are those institutions which maintain 
order within States. 

Open war between individuals has been abolished. 
Secret war between nations is impossible. International 
institutions, then, equivalent to those which keep the 
peace within States, may reasonably be depended on to 
put an end to all war between nations. Between indi- 
viduals order reigns, partly because of the courts and 
police, to be sure, but principally because of the public 
sentiment standing back of these. Without conventional 
morality the machinery of the law would be useless. The 
keys to permanent peace, therefore, are an international 
counterpart for the means’ by which prevalent moral 
standards are developed, to create an international moral 
sentiment, and, to reinforce this, an international tri- 
bunal and possibly some day an international police 
force. 

Within States the peace is maintained less by the 
courts and police than by the public sentiment behind 
them. The methods whereby for ages this has been built 
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up furnish us the tested key to an effectual international 
morality and sentiment, which is the only proved guar- 
antee of peace between nations. The chief agencies by 
which the selfishness of individuals has been converted 
into enlightened self-interest and generosity are three: 

First, there is the most expensive school of experience. 
Here lessons in the retaliatory miseries of conflict are 
necessary to impart the beginnings of moral wisdom. 
Without these thus earned, less painful instruction is 
usually futile. 

Secondly, there are the schools of society and of family 
discipline. These teach the experience of the race as to 
the evils of selfishness and the far-sightedness of mag- 
nanimity. Thus do they acomplish the individual’s com- 
plementary education in moral wisdom. Thereby he 
comes to see, as a matter of intelligent perception, that 
his own, as well as the average, welfare is to be furthest 
advanced by co-operation. But moral wisdom alone is 
often unable to control the passions. Unselfishness can 
be insured only by replacing egoistic with althuistic im- 
pulses. 

Thirdly, then, the substitution of generosity for self- 
ishness is brought about by intimate communion of 
family relatives and friends. By this, as the psycholo- 
gists would put it, the personality of each is enlarged. 
He grows to include the others whom he can no more 
injure than himself. Sociability develops friendship 
and moral sentiment. Thereby the conversion of selfish- 
ness into magnanimity is completed. The individual 
has come to feel, as a matter of generous emotion, that 
the welfare of relatives and friends, and ultimately of 
all human beings, is a vital part of his own happiness. 
Co-operation is now not only expedient, but spontaneous 
and pleasurable. 

The beginnings of international moral wisdom have 
been acquired in the hard school of experience. The 
nations have received a climactic lesson in the collossal 
stupidity of war. To guarantee lasting peace, then, it 
remains only, while the world’s peoples are still chastened 
and docile in spirit, to give them complementary train- 
ing in moral insight and sentiment. Cosmopolitan 
universities to educate the nations, in the persons of 
their leaders, in enlightened self-interest and to promote 
international sociability—these are the psychological 
surgery for war. 

World-wide and all-pervasive education in true patriot- 
ism—not in suicidal nationalism, but in beneficent inter- 
nationalism—amight at first sight seem more promising 
than the institution here advocated. When, however, 
the difficulty of combining thoroughness with univer- 
sality is considered, the danger of losing more in depth 
than is gained in breadth becomes apparent; and when, 
in addition, it is remembered that wars have been made 
by rulers and jingoes rather than by peoples, the incom- 
parable importance of concentrating effort where it will 
count most is self-evident. 

With effectual training applied to nations’ representa- 
tives, education of peoples will be less imperative. Even 
jingoism will be harmless. Without such thorough 
training where it is most needed, general education in 
world patriotism would be insufficient. The inferior 


claims of universal training in national generosity be- 
come doubly clear when it is reflected that peoples as a 
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whole cannot become intimate, nor can nations form 
strong friendships except through their future statesmen 
in such universities as are proposed. Despite all this, 
nevertheless, the very great value of world-wide educa- 
tion in far-sighted patriotism, as a supplementary aid 
to peace, is too obvious to need emphasis. Similarly, 
international reciprocity in education, not for national 
representatives, but in general, although it can cultivate 
friendship only between inconsiderable, and not neces- 
sarily influential, portions of the world’s peoples, is to 
be heartily welcomed as an auxiliary to the expedient 
urged. 

In estimating the value of the institution championed, 
it is to be borne in mind that probable class as well as 
international leaders are to be found among prospective 
national statesmen. Incidentally, cosmopolitan univer- 
sities would guarantee inter-class as well as international 
co-operation. 

For the world’s nations and the nations’ classes, inter- 
national education for world leaders, amounting to com- 
plementary education in moral wisdom and cultivation 
of friendship, long successful among individuals, is the 
most promising resource to clinch the cure of selfishness 
begun by the war’s anguish. 

The cosmopolitan centers of culture advocated would, 
of course, include instruction in the terrible lessons of 
this war and in sound moral philosophy. They should 
teach the benefits of harmony between races, having the 
powers of organized millions for evil and for good. Ina 
word, they must inculcate in all nations and classes, in 
the persons of their rulers, moral wisdom, whereby they 
may see the essential identity of all human interests. 

International universities, furthermore, would most 
efficiently create the moral sentiment of spontaneous 
unselfishness, whereby nations may irresistibly feel, as 
well as perceive, that all others’ interests are a vital part 
of their own interests. International education would 
be family communion to cultivate affection in the family 
of nations. As at Oxford, the social life would be very 
vigorous. 

Wars are due to antipathy or prejudice—that is, to 
ignorance. As nations, through their leaders, became 
acquainted, mutual knowledge would bring understand- 
ing—a capacity to put themselves in each others’ places. 
Unreasonable quarrels would become impossible. Inti- 
mate communion in the family of nations (for each 
would learn its own faults and the others’ virtues) must 
mean mutual appreciation, friendship, sympathy, and 
identification of interest, making co-operation a joy. 

This guarantee of peace is far from mere experiment. 
It is founded in sound psychology. Its efficacy has 
been demonstrated in the experience of all Rhodes 
Scholars. Above all, it has stood the unanswerable test 
of actual trial. In family and friendly communion, its 
counterpart as between individuals, it has for centuries 
proved a protection from the ills of selfishness im- 
measurably more effective than armed force. The ease 
for the expedient urged rests on its established efficiency 
in practice as well as on psychological principles. The 
resource urged is but an application to the sphere of 
international relationships of a remedy for ages familiar 
even to the most ignorant as the surest guarantee of 
co-operation between individuals. 
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To clinch the victory for democracy; to contrast and 
replace the defects of each nation with the excellencies 
of the others, thus perfecting all national characters ; to 
round the education in enlightened self-interest begun 
by the war; to develop national and class generosity, and 
thereby to unite all classes and peoples into one co- 
operating family, billion-dollar armaments are as fraught 
with peril as the institution proposed is full of promise. 
Re-enforced by international arbitration and public 
opinion, international education for world statesmen in- 
sures the only benefits at all comparable with the infinite 
evil of the war—a golden era of international good will 
and individual welfare. 





AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


HE REGULAR annual meeting of the American Group 

of the Interparliamentary Union was held in the 
Caucus room of the House of Representatives February 
24, 1921, President William B. McKinley, Senator from 
Illinois, presiding. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President, Senator William B. McKinley. 
Vice-Presidents, Congressman Andrew J. Montague, Virginia. 
Congressman Halvor Steenerson, Minne- 
sota. 
Congressman William A. Oldfield, Arkan- 
sas. 
Treasurer, Congressman Adolph J. Saboth, Iilinois. 
Secretary, Congressman Henry G. Dupré, Louisiana. 
Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 615 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Members of the Executive Committee: 


Senator William B. McKinley, Illinois, ex officio, chairman. 
Congressman Andrew J. Montague, Virginia. 
Congressman Fred Britten, Illinois. 
Congressman Theodore Burton, Ohio. 
Congressman Henry Allen Cooper, Wisconsin. 
Congressman William W. Rucker, Missouri. 
Congressman William A. Oldfield, Arkansas. 
Congressman Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Senator Thomas Sterling, South Dakota. 
Congressman Henry W. Temple, Pennsylvania. 
Congressman Halvor Steenerson, Minnesota. 
Congressman James C. McLaughlin, Michigan. 


There were expressions of regret at the continued ill- 
ness of the efficient Executive Secretary, Dr. S. N. D. 
North, who was compelled recently to retire on account 
of his state of health, and hope was expressed that he 
might speedily recover. 

The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
may expect to be called upon again to function very soon. 
The General Secretary of the Union, Christian L. Langé, 
writes from the headquarters of the Union at Geneva 
that he has just returned after upward of two months in 
Athens and in Rome. He reports that groups were re- 
constituted in each of those parliaments. He urges that 
during the coming special session of the American Con- 
gress everything should be done to extend the member- 


ship of the American Group, especially since the Inter- 
parliamentary Council is to meet at Geneva on or about 
April 1, and still more especially because the Stockholm 
Conference of all the groups in the Union is to be held 
during August of the present year. It will be recalled 
that this conference was to have been held in Stockholm, 
upon the invitation of the Swedish Group, in August, 
1914. The invitation of the Swedish parliamentarians 
having been renewed, Dr. Langé and his associates plan 
now for a successful resumption of the work of the 
Union. It is the hope of the management that many 
American members of the Union, Senators and Con- 
gressmen, will be present at the Nineteenth General 
Conference in Stockholm. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S INAUGURAL 


We cite from the inaugural message of President Harding 
to his countrymen, delivered at the Capitol, March 4, those 
words which have to do directly with the foreign policy of 
the United States and with the international relations of 
the world. 

y CouNTRYMEN: When one surveys the world about 

him after the great storm, noting the marks of de- 
struction and yet rejoicing in the ruggedness of the 
things which withstood it, if he is an American he 
breathes the clarified atmospere with a strange min- 
gling of regret and new hope. We have seen a world 
passion spend its fury, but we contemplate our Republic 
unshaken and hold our civilization secure. Liberty— 
liberty within the law—and civilization are insepa- 
rable, and though both were threatened we find 
them now secure, and there comes to Americans the 
profound assurance that our representative govern- 
ment is the highest expression and surest guaranty 
of both. 

Standing in this presence, mindful of the solemnity 
of this occasion, feeling the emotions which no one 
may know until he senses the great weight of re- 
sponsibility for himself, I must utter my belief in 
the Divine inspiration of the founding fathers. 
Surely there must have been God’s intent in the 
making of this new world Republic. Ours is an 
organic law which had but one ambiguity, and we 
saw that effaced in a baptism of sacrifice and blood, 
with union maintaining the nation supreme and its 
concord inspiring. We have seen the world rivet 
its hopeful gaze on the great truths on which the 
founders wrought. We have civil, human, and re- 
ligious liberty verified and glorified. In the begin- 
ning the old world scoffed at our experiment; today 
our foundations of political and social belief stand 
unshaken, a precious inheritance to ourselves, an 
inspiring example of freedom and civilization to all 
mankind. Let us express renewed and strengthened 
devotion, in grateful reverence for the immortal be- 
ginning, and utter our confidence in the supreme 
fulfillment. 

Progress Proves Wisdom 
The recorded progress of our Republic, materially 


and spiritually, in itself proves the wisdom of the 
inherited policy of non-involvement in old-world 
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affairs. Confident of our ability to work out our 
own destiny and jealously guarding our right to do 
so, we seek no part in directing the destinies of the 
old world. We do not mean to be entangled. We 
will accept no responsibility except as our own con- 
science and judgment, in each instance, may deter- 
mine. 

Our eyes never will be blind to a developing 
menace, our ears never deaf to the call of civiliza- 
tion. We recognize the new order in the world with 
the closer contacts which progress has wrought. 
We sense the call of the human heart for fellowship, 
fraternity, and co-operation. We crave friendship, 
and harbor no hate. But America, our America, the 
America builded on the foundation laid by the in- 
spired fathers, can be a party to no permanent mili- 
tary alliance. It can enter into no political commit- 
ments, nor assume any economic obligations which 
will subject our decisions to any other than our own 
authority. 

I am sure our own people will not misunderstand, 
nor will the world misconstrue. We have no 
thought to impede the paths to closer relationship. 
We wish to promote understanding. We want to 
do our part in making offensive warfare so hateful 
that governments and peoples who resort to it must 
prove the righteousness of their cause or stand as 
outlaws before the bar of civilization. 


Association for Council 


We are ready to associate ourselves with the na- 
tions of the world, great and small, for conference, 
for counsel, to seek the expressed views of world 
opinion, to recommend a way to approximate dis- 
armament and relieve the crushing burden of mili- 
tary and naval establishments. We elect to partici- 
pate in suggesting plans for mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration, and would gladly join in that ex- 
pressed conscience of progress which seeks to clarify 
and write the laws of international relationship and 
establish a world court for the disposition of such 
justiciable questions as nations are agreed to submit 
thereto. In expressing aspirations, in seeking prac- 
tical plans, in translating humanity’s new concept 
of righteousness and justice and its hatred of war 
into recommended action, we are ready most 
heartily to unite, but every commitment must be 
made in the exercise of our national sovereignty. 
Since freedom impelled, and independence inspired, 
and nationality exalted, a world supergovernment is 
contrary to everything we cherish and can have no 
sanction by our Republic. This is not selfishness; 
it is sanctity. It is not aloofness; it is security. It 
is not suspicion of others; it is patriotic adherence 
to the things which made us what we are. 

Today, better than ever before, we know the as- 
pirations of humankind and share them. We have 
come to a new realization of our place in the world 
and a new appraisal of our nation by the world. 
The unselfishness of these United States is a thing 
proven; our devotion to peace for ourselves and for 
the world is well established; our concern for pre- 
served civilization has had its impassioned and 
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heroic expression. There was no American failure 
to resist the attempted reversion of civilization; 
there will be no failure today or tomorrow. 


Rests on Popular Will 


The success of our popular government rests 
wholly upon the correct interpretation of the delib- 
erate, intelligent, dependable popular will of Amer- 
ica. In a deliberate questioning of a suggested 
change of national policy, where internationality 
was to supersede nationality, we turned to a referen- 
dum of the American people. There was ample dis- 
cussion and there is a public mandate in manifest 
understanding. America is ready to encourage, 
eager to initiate, anxious to participate, in any 
seemly program likely to lessen the probability of 
war and promote that brotherhood of mankind, 
which must be God’s highest conception of human 
relationship. Because we cherish ideals of justice 
and peace, because we appraise international comity 
and helpful relationship no less highly than any peo- 
ple of the world, we aspire to a high place in the 
moral leadership of civilization, and we hold a main- 
tained America, the proven Republic, the unshaken 
temple of representative democracy, to be not only 
an inspiration and example, but the highest agency 
of strengthening good will and promoting accord on 
both continents. 

Mankind needs a world-wide benediction of un- 
derstanding. It is needed among individuals, among 
peoples, among governments, and it will inaugurate 
an era of good feeling to mark the birth of a new 
order. In such understanding men wil! strive confi- 
dently for the promotion of their better relationship 
and nations will promote the comities so essential to 


peace. 
Trade Ties Bind Closely 


We must understand that ties of trade bind nations in 
closest intimacy, and none may receive except as he 
gives. We have not strengthened ours in accordance with 
our resources or our genius, notably on our own conti- 
nent, where a galaxy of republics reflect the glory of a 
new world democracy, but in the new order of finance 
and trade we mean to promote enlarged activities and 
seek expanded confidence. 

Perhaps we can make no more helpful contribution 
by example than prove a republic’s capacity to emerge 
from the wreckage of war. While the world’s embittered 
travail did not leave us devastated lands nor desolated 
cities, left no gaping wounds, no breast filled with hate, 
it did involve us in the delirium of expenditure, in ex- 
panded currency and credits, in unbalanced industry, 
in unspeakable waste, and disturbed relationships. 
While it uncovered our portion of hateful selfishness at 
home, it also revealed the heart of America as sound and 
fearless, and beating in confidence unfailing. 

Amid it all, we have riveted the gaze of all civiliza- 
tion to the unselfishness and the righteousness of 
representative democracy, where our freedom never 
has made offensive warfare, never has sought terri- 
torial aggrandizement through force, never had 
turned to the arbitrament of arms until reason had 
been exhausted. When the governments of -the 
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earth shall have established freedom like our own 
and shall have sanctioned the pursuit of peace as we 
have practiced it, I believe the last sorrow and the 
final sacrifice of international warfare will have been 
written. 


Our Supreme Task 


Our supreme task is the resumption of our onward 
normal way. Reconstruction, readjustment, restora- 
tion—all these must follow. I would like to hasten 
them. If it will lighten the spirit and add to the reso- 
lution with which we take up the task, let me repeat for 
our nation, we shall give no people just cause to make 
war upon us. We hold no national prejudices ; we enter- 
tain no spirit of revenge; we do not hate; we do not 
covet; we dream of no conquest nor boast of armed 
prowess. 

War never left us such an aftermath. There has been 
staggering loss of life and measureless wastage of ma- 
terials. Nations are still groping for return to stable 
ways. Discouraging indebtedness confronts us, like all 
war-torn nations; and these obligations must be pro- 
vided for. No civilization can survive repudiation. 

I speak for administrative efficiency, for lightened tax 
burdens, for sound commercial practices, for adequate 
credit facilities, for sympathetic concern for agricultural 
problems, for the omissions of unnecessary interference 
of government with business, for an end to government's 
experiments with business, and for a more efficient busi- 
ness in government administration. With all of this 
must attend a mindfulness of the human side of all 
activities, so that industrial and economic justice will be 
squared with the purposes of a righteous people. 


Service the Supreme Commitment 


Service is the supreme commitment of life. I 
would rejoice to acclaim the era of the Golden Rule 
and crown it with the autocracy of service. I pledge 
an administration wherein all the agencies of gov- 
ernment are called to serve and ever promote an 
understanding of government purely as an expres- 
sion of the popular will. 

One cannot stand in this presence and be unmindful 
of the tremendous responsibility. The world upheaval 
has added heavily to our tasks. But with the realization 
comes the surge of high resolve, and there is reassurance 
in belief in the God-given destiny of our Republic. If 
I felt that there is to be sole responsibility in the Exec- 
utive for the America of tomorrow, I should shrink 
from the burden. But here are a hundred millions, with 
common concern and shared responsibility, answerable 
to God and country. The Republic summons them to 
their duty and I invite co-operation. 

I accept my part with single-mindedness of purpose 
and humility of spirit and implore the favor and guid- 
ance of God in His Heaven. With these I am unafraid 
and confidently face the future. 

I have taken the solemn oath of office on that passage 
of Holy Writ wherein it is asked, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God.” This I plight to God and 
country. 
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IT IS REPORTED 


That fifty thousand Chinese sufferers are being fed 
today by the American Red Cross. 


That the United States is spending $90,000,000 a 
vear more on tobacco than on education. 


That it is estimated that 80,000 people in Prague and 
30,000 in Pilsen have recently seceded from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


That traffic through the Panama Canal during the 
calendar year 1920 exceeded that during any previous 
period of twelve months. 


That automobile and other vehicular accidents attain 
their maximum percentage of fatalities among children 
from five to nine years of age. 


That the New York City subways carried over 586,- 
000,000 passengers in 1920—a number greater than the 
entire population of Europe. 


That the Belgian Senate has approved the proposal to 
bury the body of an unknown Belgian soldier beneath a 
monument to those who died in the war. 


That Porto Rico is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world, having a population of 1,198,970 
living on 3,888 square miles of territory. 


That for the first time in the history of the Church of 
England in Jamaica, women have this year been elected 
members of the committees of several churches. 


That Petrograd, which at the beginning of the World 
War had a population of 2,500,000, is now reported as 
having only 750,000, and is familiarly known as “A 
Ghost Town.” 


That a bill has been introduced by the Dutch Minister 
for Education for the compulsory physical training of 
the entire Dutch population between sixteen and nine- 
teen years of age. 


That Rheims will celebrate the return of the statue of 
Joan of Arc, removed from the city during the heavy 
bombardments of 1918, by a pageant and féte, which 
will be held on July 16 and 17. 


That four paintings, including a Corot of great value, 
have been found in the store-room of a small shop near 
Valenciennes, these probably having been hidden and 
left there by the Germans in 1918. 


That funds for the establishment and maintenance of 
a commercial school at Shanghai, China, have been pro- 
vided by the Chinese and French governments, the 
school to be under the control of the two nations. 


That a chamber of commerce, to be known as the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Egypt, with head- 
quarters at Alexandria, was organized at the American 
Consulate November 20, 1920, by American business 
men at Alexandria and Cairo. 
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That a new steamship line has been established by the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company between Rotterdam 
and the west coast of South America, the new line serv- 
ing Holland, the Rhine Valley, Basel, and Zurich. 


That the Japanese House of Representatives has 
adopted a bill giving women the right to attend political 
meetings, this being held to be an important advance 
toward the emancipation of Japanese womanhood. 


That, after experiments extending over more than ten 
years, a Swedish engineer is stated to have succeeded in 
inventing a speaking film which, it is claimed, ensures 
the absolutely simultaneous production of sound and 
picture. 


That Australia is to have a health department, which 
will have the assistance of the Rockefeller Institute ex- 
perts, to deal with health in general and with industrial 
hygiene and industrial and tropical diseases in par- 
ticular. 


That the Paris University Library is to have a collec- 
tion of gramophone records reproducing the voices of 
the great men of modern France, for which the three 
marshals of France will be asked to read the most famous 
orders which they issued during the war. 


That Japan is short 125,000 houses, and that an at- 
tempt is being made to arouse public interest in solving 
the difficulty by having an exhibition of models of build- 
ings, to which all associations of architects and engineers 
and societies for the study of architecture will be asked 
to send models. 


That steps are being taken toward the establishment 
in Leipzig, Germany, of a national museum of eco- 
nomics, to be known as the Institut fuer Deutsche 
Volkswirtschaft, the purpose of which is to be research, 
instruction, and stimulation of interest in Germany’s 
resources. 


That the Italy-America Society in New York has 
offered to the undergraduate of any American college or 
university who prepares the best essay on the subject of 
“Ttaly’s Contribution to Modern Culture” a trip to Itaiy 
to see the art, industry, and commerce of that nation as 
it is today, the trip to be during the coming summer. 


That great interest is being displayed by the Japanese 
in the development of commercial aviation, and that 
manufacturers of airplanes and their accessories are 
going to Japan to open up business with the Japanese, 
whose ultimate object is to establish land and coast 
routes for commercial purposes in various parts of the 
Kastern Empire. 


That the trans-Pacific markets offer the best field for 
American trade development, the United States import- 
ing more from the countries of Asia today than any 
other quarter of the world, barring North America, 
while in exports across the Pacific the United States 
sends out goods into the Orient to a value exceeded only 
by the European and North American trade. 
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GERMANY, REPARATIONS, AND ALLIES’ 
ACTION 


London Conference Futile—France and 
Belgium Insistent—Final German 
Terms Rejected—Invasion 
of Rhine Region 


Negotiations between Great Britain and France, held on 
the Sunday before the second reparations conference with 
Germany convened in London, March 1, had brought the 
two dominant nations of the Allies closer in an agreed-upon 
policy than they were when the first conference was held at 
Paris. The British Prime Minister, it is true, was hopeful 
of German concessions, more hopeful than were the French 
or Belgians; but at the same time negotiations had brought 
him to assent to a naval and military policy against Ger- 
many, should it be thought necessary after conference with 
the German commissioners. The French, less optimistic, 
had massed larger bodies of troops along the Rhine and 
stood “fit” ready for an advance into Germany. 

On March 1 the conference opened, and the German For- 
eign Minister presented to the premiers of the Allies a 
scheme calling for immediate definite fixing of the capital 
sum to be paid. It should not exceed fifty billion gold marks 
und be payable within thirty years. Moreover, Germany 
was to be credited with twenty billion gold marks already 
paid. Aid was to be given by the Allies in financing an 
international loan, and in 1926 reparation debts not covered 
by this loan would be subject to adjustment of terms by the 
Allies. As to the export tax demanded by the Allies at the 
Paris meeting, Germany, accepting it in principle, never- 
theless asked for modification of the amount. Upper Sile- 
sia’s plebiscite must be called off, for Germany, it was said, 
cannot recover economically unless she retains this region; 
and, in recuperating for the task of paying the burdens im- 
posed, Germany must have consideration when her allies 
enact tariffs and trade rulings. 

The British Prime Minister at once attacked the German 
delegates for their government's apparent failure to “sense 
the actualities in the situation,” or to realize that Germany 
Was a vanquished foe and not a victor dictating “impossible 
terms” to the defeated. He called for immediate adjourn- 
ment of the conference, which followed. Notice was at once 
formally given that juridical and military advisers would 
be consulted by the premiers, and the conference reassemble 
on the morrow. 

On March 2 the premiers presented to the German com- 
missioners the text of a decree from the Supreme Council 
of the Allies, sanctioning occupation of German territory on 
the right bank of the Rhine by forces of the Allies and col- 
lection of customs and taxes therein, if Germany persisted 
in rejecting the Paris conference’s reparations demands. 

This attitude of the Allies, reported back to Germany, at 
first aroused universal resentment. As the days wore on, 
opinion became divided. On the 6th there were signs that 
the Berlin Government was preparing counter-proposals that 
might prove the basis for a compromise; but on the 7th, 
when the conference formally reopened, Dr. Simons said 
that Germany could not accept either the Paris or the Lon- 
don demands, and that it had decided not to present any 
than the one made known on the Ist. 
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future conferences seemed unnecessary, and as he wended 
his way tou Downing Street the London crowds shouted after 
him, “Make the Germans pay.” 

Later in the day Marshal Foch gave orders for the French 
army to move, and, collaborating with British and Belgian 
troops, occupy the cities of Duisberg, Diisseldorf, and Ruh- 
rort, in the industrial area beyond the Rhine; and steps 
were taken by civilian authorities to at once establish a 
customs’ boundary under Allied control along the Rhine. 
Military occupation was effected March 8. The Allied Su- 
preme Council at a meeting at Premier Lloyd-George's offi- 
cial residence, at 10 Downing street, March 9, approved 
seizure of German customs houses along the Rhine. It was 
decided that all funds and equivalents in the seized customs 
depots should be credited to the German reparations fund. 

The British Premier, in reporting to the House of Com- 
mons, said: 


We all deeply deplore having to come to this decision in 
the interest of the peace of the world, and, despite the fact 
that our action is liable to a good deal of misapprehension 
in our own countries, we have made an effort to secure a 
better understanding, and it is not for lack of effort and dis- 
cussion that I have now to announce on behalf of the Allies 
this failure to come to anything like an approximate under- 
standing with Germany. 


By vote of the Italian Cabinet, Italy will not share in any 
use of military force against Germany, and the American 
troops in the Coblenz region also will have nothing to do 
with the enterprise. 

Germany has announced through Dr. Simons that, though 
Germany is not a member of the League of Nations, she will 
appeal to the Assembly “against the sanctions with which 
we are menaced.” 


President Ebert, of the Republic, in an address to the 
people of the invaded State on March 9, said: 


Fellow-citizens: Our opponents in the World War imposed 
upon us unheard-of demands, both in money and kind, im- 
possible of fulfillment. Not only ourselves, but our children 
and grandchildren, would have become the work slaves of 
our adversaries by our signature. We were called upon to 
seal a contract which even the work of a generation would 
not have sufficed to carry out. 

We must not and we cannot comply with it. 
und self-respect forbid it. 

With an open breach of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
our opponents are advancing to the occupation of more Ger 
man territory. 

We, however, are not in a position to oppose force with 
force. We are defenseless. 

Nevertheless, we can cry out, so all who still recognize the 
voice of righteousness may hear. 

Right is being downtrodden by might. 

The whole German people is suffering with those of our 
citizens who are forced to suffer foreign domination. With 
firm bonds must this sorrow unite us in one sentiment, one 
will. 

Fellow-citizens, meet this foreign domination with grave 
dignity. Maintain an upright demeanor. Do not allow your 
selves to be driven into committing ill-considered acts. Be 
patient and have faith. 

The imperial government will not rest until the foreign 
power yields before our right. 


Our honor 


Approval of the conduct of negotiations by Dr. Simon has 
been voted by the Reichstag, and the effect of terms im- 
posed has been to drive all the factions closer together. 

The British premier returned to London to find both the 
trading and the labor groups openly hostile to the terms 
which he had imposed on Germany. 


‘ 
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THE UNITED STATES, THE LEAGUE, 

On February 18 the United States formally withdrew 
Ralph W. Boyden and twenty-one other agents from service 
with the Reparations Commission of the League, in which 
service they had been useful in protecting immediate and 
ultimate American interests, though having only the status 
of courtesy and not of law. Mr. Boyden, in announcing his 
withdrawal to the representatives of the Commission, said: 

The decision of the United States Government to withdraw 
its unofficial representatives from the Reparations Commis 
sion has been reached ouly after long hesitation and careful 
consideration. All representation upon the commission was 
in the beginning unofficial, in anticipation of the Treaty of 
Versailles by the signatory powers. 

The other powers have ratified, and their representations 
have long become official. The United States has not ratified, 
und as time has passed its unofficial representation on the 
commission has gradually become anomalous. 

My government, under the foregoing conditions, has felt 
itself unable to co-operate with the allied powers at Brussels 
and elsewhere in the preparation of plans which seem to 
involve a change in the treaty. It realizes fully the great 
difficulty of these problems and recognizes the value of 
unified action, but as it cannot at present take part in such 
au discussion or even express any views upon the subject dis 
cussed, it feels that it is undesirable to retain even unotfticial 
representation on a commission that is likely to be charged 
with the execution of such plans. 

MR. HUGHES AS SECRETARY OF STATE 

On February 19 formal announcement through the press 
was made of the selection by President-elect Harding of 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes as Secretary of State, and of the 
acceptance of the proffer by the former justice of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court and governor of New York State. Mr. 
Harding, who had been in consultation with Mr. Hughes 
over diplomatic and departmental affairs, when asked by 
the newspaper correspondents as to details of the appoint 
ment and as to the coming national policy, made the signifi 
cant statement: “You must ask Mr. Hughes that. That is 
to be another policy of the next administration. From the 
beginning the Secretary of State will speak for the State 
Department.” Mr. Hughes’ message to the country was 
brief: “Of courge, | appraise it a high privilege to be invited 
by Senator Harding to serve in the administration, and | 
have regarded it as an imperative obligation to aecept the 
offer he has made. 

Mr. Hughes, as governor of New York State, justice of 
the Federal Supreme Court, and Republican candidate for 
President in the campaign of 1916, has become a major 
national figure. During the debate in and out of the Senate 
on the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, he has favored 
acceptance, but with marked changes in, the League Cove 
nant, protecting the United States from complications arising 
from provisions of the compact. 

NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 

At the convention of the National Woman's Varty, held in 
Washington February 15-18, at which the party changed its 
objective from a victory for equal suffrage (which it helped 
win) to that of equality of women in all other phases of 
political, social, and legal relationships, it was formally 
voted that the leaders and rank and file would contenu: 
for such equality “in any association of nations that may be 
established.” The same body of delegates, after debate, de 
Lloyd-George, acting as spokesman, indicated at once that 
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clined to go on record as favoring disarmament at the 


present time. 
NAVAL HEADS ON FUTURE NAVAL POWER 


Edwin Denby, newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, in 
an interview with the New York World, March 1, made 
known his attitude toward future national expenditure in 
the department over which he will have control. He said: 


It is not a matter of measuring acres of coast-line to be 
defended with any other power. We are a power of such 
extent, with an immense Atlantic coast-line and vital in- 
terests in the Caribbean, with a great Pacific coast-line and 
the Hawaiian group (which must be held at whatever cost), 
and the Philippines beyond, that a navy the equal of any 
other seems justly and naturally called for. 

I would belie every mature utterance of any life on the 
subject and every considered thought if I did not believe 
in and urge a strong first line of defence. This is not be- 
cause of fear of war with Japan, England, or any other 
power, I do not believe such a war impends, and it cannot 
come if we are armed and ready now and for many years 
to come. 

War with any power would be a dreadful calamity. War 
between the United States and England probably would be 
the greatest catastrophe that could overwhelm humanity. 
Between us we control the seas. If we fight, we try, of 
course, to drive the rival merchants off the ocean. Wi, 
then, will carry the world’s food. Aside from the disaster 
to our two nations, the world literally would starve. 

Primarily, my duty will be to help keep the Navy and the 
Marine Corps not only ready to fight, but fit to fight. They 
are always ready to fight to a finish; but they must be fit 
to fight as well, with the best material and trained to the 
minute. 


Theodore Roosevelt, who will serve under Mr. Denby as 
Assistant Secretary, in an interview with the New York 
Times, February 28, said: 

There are those who are working for limitation of arma- 
ments among the nations. It is a fine work and one to which 
we should turn our earnest efforts. We should be willing to 
do our part at the time that others do theirs, but we must 
not fatuously disarm ourselves and then blandly wait for 
the results. We must hold to our traditions. I believe in 
an adequate army and navy. 

Addressing the resuscitated Navy League, at an elaborate 
dinner given in Washington under its auspices, March 4, 
Secretary Denby said: 

I love the Navy. I believe in making it a fighting Navy, 
big enough to meet every contingency. I have never known 
the Navy when it was not ready to fight, but I have known 
times when it was not fit to fight. We must equip it and 
keep it fit to fight. I want a big Navy, and I hope we shall 
conclude our present building program. Our Navy should 
be as large as any navy in the world. 

As a sign that this was a personal point of view, impor- 
tant but not necessarily committing all the members of the 
Cabinet or the President, it is worth noting that the new 
Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, in a speech at the same dinner, 
by no means agreed with Mr. Denby; and that he counseled 
patience with the Administration while it came to a rea- 
soned conclusion on this issue. On page 87 will be found 
editorial comment on this Naval League dinner and its im- 
plications. 


UTAH’S LEGISLATURE ON DISARMAMENT 


The first action by a State legislature relative to the plan 
for disarmament rather significantly comes from Utah. On 
February 28 Congress had put before it, in the form of a 
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memorial from the legislature of that State, the following 
petition for national action. The memorial, in essence, said: 

The crime of competitive armaments not only threatens to 
bankrupt the rival nations participating therein, but is a 
constant menace to world peace. As the richest and most 
powerful country in the world, the United States should 
show its devotion to the cause of peace by taking the lead 
in the reduction of armaments. Our expenditures for past 
and future wars are stifling our prosperity. The history of 
the World War shows the criminal fallacy of rival arma- 
ments as an insurance against war. 


EDUCATORS AND DISARMAMENT 


At the convention of the national department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, held at 
Atlantic City during the last days of February, the council 
of the National Education Association passed the appended 
resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the conference of teachers 
here that it is the business of the teachers of the United 
States to so shape the thinking of the stutesmen of tomorrow 
relative to the question of disarmament that peace shall be 
quickly established among the nations of the world. 


THE SENATE FAVORS A LIMITED NAVAL CONFERENCE 


On March 1, after an open debate in which American- 
Japanese relations were discussed, the Senate, for the first 
time sinee December last, went into secret session and heard 
from the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Lodge, facts about the foreign relations of the na- 
tion, which had a sobering effect. By a unanimous vote of 
58 Senators an amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill 
was passed, calling upon the President to invite Great Brit- 
ain and Japan to a conference to consider naval disarma- 
ment. Efforts to include France and Italy in the amendment 
were defeated, as also a proposal for a conference on general 
disarmament. In essence, the Senate’s action was a viciory 
for Senator Borah, of Idaho, who had limited his plan (see 
above) to include only the dominating maritime and naval 
powers. 

If leaks from the secret conference be true, both Senators 
Lodge and Poindexter went far in impugning the faith and 
trustworthiness of the Japanese in diplomatic negotiations 
and in arraignment of Japan for its ambitious plans for 
exclusive power in Asia. 

Mr. Harding, it is reported, when told of this action of 
the Senate, said: “It is agreeable to me.” 

In the “jam” of legislation at the close of the session of 
Congress the Naval Appropriation Bill failed to pass, chiefiy 
through the opposition of Senator Borah. The “mind” of 
the Senate, however, is set forth in the above-described 
action, and the President can act accordingly. 

PRESIDENT WILSON ON ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 

In a message sent to Congress March 3 President Wilson, 
in what proved to be his last message to his countrymen, had 
the following counsel to give concerning ways and means of 
re-establishing normal conditions in the financial, economic, 
and trading operations of the nations. He said: 


If there ever was a time when America had anything to 
fear from foreign competition, that time has passed. I can- 
not believe that American producers, who in most respects 
are the most effective in the world, can have any dread of 
competition when they view the fact that their country has 
come through the great struggle of the last few years, rela- 
tively speaking, untouched, while their principal competitors 
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are in varying degrees sadly stricken and laboring under 
adverse conditions from which they will not recover for 
many years. Changes of a very radical character have 
taken place. The United States has become a great creditor 
nation. She has lent certain governments of Europe more 
than $9,000,000,000, and as a result of the enormous excess 
of our exports there is an additional commercial indebted- 
ness of foreign nations to our own of perhaps not less than 
$4,000,000,000. 
Three Recourses for Europe 

There are only three ways in which Europe can meet her 
part of her indebtedness, namely, by the establishment of 
private credits, by the shipment of gold or of commodities. 
It is difficult for Europe to discover the requisite securities 
as a basis for the necessary credits. Europe is not in a posi- 
tion at the present time to send us the amount of gold which 
would be needed and we could not view further large imports 
of gold into this country without concern. The result, to say 
the least, would be a larger disarrangement of international 
exchange and disturbance of international trade. If we 
wish to have Europe settle her debts, governmental or com- 
mercial, we must be prepared to buy from her, and if we 
wish to assist Europe and ourselves by the export of food, 
of raw materials, or finished products, we must be prepared 
to welcome commodities which we need and which Europe 
will be prepared, with no little pain, to send us, 


Not a Time for Tariff Barriers 

Clearly this is no time for the erection here of high trade 
barriers. It would strike a blow at the large and successful 
efforts which have been made by many of our great indus- 
tries to place themselves on an export basis. It would stand 
in the way of the normal readjustment of business condi- 
tions throughout the world, which is as vital to the welfare 
of this country as to that of all the other nations. The 
United States has a duty to itself as well as to the world, 
and it can discharge this duty by widening, not by contract- 
ing, its world markets. 


THE LEAGUE 


On February 24 the Department of State made public a 
communication which two days before had been presented to 
the Council of the League of Nations, sitting in Paris. The 
Council, surprised and somewhat perturbed by the communi- 
cation, at once suspended discussion of the “mandate” issue, 
and the representatives of the dominant powers in the 
Council at once got in touch with the Supreme Council of the 
Allies, awaiting orders from Paris, London, Italy, and Rome. 
This reference, while humiliating to the League’s Council 
and at the same time illuminating as to where “power” 
actually sits, at the same time enabled the foreign offices of 
the respective capitals to consult on a concrete case, and to 
meet a challenge from the United States that sooner or later 
was bound to be given and faced. 

The appended note from the Department of State should 
be read in conjunction with an earlier note to Great Britain 
relative to Mesopotamia (see pages 390-392, ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, December, 1920), which had not been answered by 
Great Britain at the time when the note to the League 
Council was sent. 

The note to the League’s Council follows: 


To the President and Members of the Council of the League 
of Nations. 
GENTLEMEN: The Government of the United States has 
received information that the Council of the League of 
Nations at its meeting which is to be held in Paris on this 
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date (February 21) proposes to consider at length the sub 
ject of mandates, including their terms, provisions, and allo- 
cation, and accordingly takes this opportunity to deliver to 
the Council of the League of Nations a copy of its note 
addressed under date of November 20, 1920, to His Excellency 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in which the views of the United States are 
quite fully set forth regarding the nature of the responsibili- 
ties of mandatory powers. 

The attention of the Council of the League of Nations is 
particularly invited to the request therein made on behalf of 
this government that the draft mandate forms intended to 
be submitted to the League of Nations be communicated to 
this government for its consideration before submission to 
the Council of the League, in order that the Council might 
thus have before it an expression of the opinion of the 
Government of the United States on the form of such 
mandates and a clear indication of the basis upon which 
the approval of this government, which is essential to the 
validity of any determinations which may be reached, might 
be anticipated and received. 


For Publicity of Plans 


It was furthermore stated in said note that the establish 
ment of the mandate principle, a new principle in inter 
national relations and one in which the public opinion of the 
world is taking special interest, would seem to require the 
frankest discussion from all pertinent points of view, and 
the opinion was expressed that suitable publicity should be 
given to the drafts of mandates which it is the intention to 
submit to the Council, in order that the fullest opportunity 
might be afforded to consider their terms in relation to the 
obligations assumed by the mandatory powers and the 
respective interests of all governments who deem themselves 
concerned or affected. 

A copy of this note was transmitted to the governments of 
France and Italy, requesting an interpretation by each gov- 
ernment of the provisions of the agreement between Great 
Britain, Italy, and France, signed at Sévres on August 10, 
1920, relating to the creation of spheres of special interest 
in Anatolia, in the light of this government’s note to the 
British Government of November 20, 1920. 

A reply has thus far been received only from the French 
Government, in which attention is directed to Article X of 
the so-called Sévres Treaty, which provides in favor of 
nationals of third powers for all economic purposes free 
access to the so-called zones of special interest. 


The Pacific Mandate 


This government is also in receipt of information that the 
Council of the League of Nations at its meeting at Geneva 
on December 17 last approved, among other mandates, a 
mandate to Japan embracing “all the former German islands 
situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the equator.” 
The text of this mandate to Japan, which was received by 
this government and which, according to available informa 
tion, was approved by the Council, contains the following 
statement: 

“Whereas, the principals of the allied and associated 
powers agreed that, in accordance with Article XXII, part 1 
(Covenant of the League of Nations) of the said treaty, a 
mandate should be conferred upon His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan to administer the said islands, and have proposed 
that the mandate should be formulated in the following 
terms,” &c. 

The Government of the United States takes this oppor- 
tunity, respectfully and in the most friendly spirit, to sub- 
mit to the President and members of the Council of the 
League that the statement above quoted is incorrect and is 
not an accurate recital of hte facts. 

On the contrary, the United States, which is distinctly in- 
cluded in the very definite and constantly used descriptive 
phrase “The principal allied and associated powers,” has not 
agreed to the terms or provisions of the mandate which is 
embodied in this text, nor has it agreed that a mandate 
should be conferred upon Japan covering all the former 
German islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north 
of the equator. 
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Never Agreed on Yap 


The United States has never given its consent to the in- 
clusion of the Island of Yap in any proposed mandate to 
Japan, but, on the other hand, at the time of the discussion 
of a mandate covering the former German islands in the 
Pacific north of the equator, and in the course of said dis- 
cussion, President Wilson, acting on behalf of this govern- 
ment, was particular to stipulate that the question of the 
disposition of the Island of Yap should be reserved for 
future consideration. 

Subsequently this government was informed that certain 
of the principal allied and associated powers were under 
the impression that the reported decision of the Supreme 
Council, sometimes described as the Council of Four, taken 
at its meeting on May 7, 1919, included or inserted the Island 
of Yap in the proposed mandate to Japan. 

This government, in notes addressed to the governments 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, has, set forth at 
length its contention that Yap had, in fact, been excepted 
from this proposed mandate and was not to be included 
therein. Furthermore, by direction of President Wilson, the 
respective governments above mentioned were informed that 
the Government of the United States could not concur in 
the reported decision of May 7, 1919, of the Supreme Council. 

The information was further conveyed that the reserva- 
tions which had previously been made by this government 
regarding the Island of Yap were based on the view that the 
Island of Yap necessarily constitutes an indispensable part 
of any scheme or practicable arrangement of cable com- 
munication in the Pacific, and that its free and unhampered 
use should not be limited or controlled by any one power. 


Position Was Made Clear 


While this government has never assented to the inclusion 
of the Island of Yap in the proposed mandate to Japan, it 
may be pointed out that even if one or more of the other 
principal allied and associated powers were under a mis- 
apprehension as to the inclusion of this island in the reported 
decision on May 7, 1919, nevertheless the notes, above men- 
tioned, of the Government of the United States makes clear 
the position of this government in the matter. 

At the same time, when the several notes were addressed 
to the respective governments above mentioned, a final agree- 
ment had not been reached as to the terms and allocation of 
mandates covering the former German islands in the Pacific. 

Wherefore the position taken in the matter by the Presi- 
dent on behalf of this government and clearly set forth in 
the notes referred to necessarily had the result of effectively 
withdrawing any suggestion or implication of assent, mis- 
takingly imputed to this government, long before December 
17, 1920, the date of the Council’s meeting at Geneva. 

As one of the principal allied and associated powers, the 
United States has an equal concern and an inseparable in- 
terest with the other principal allied and associated powers 
in the overseas possessions of Germany and concededly an 
equal voice in their disposition, which it is respectfully sub- 
mitted cannot be undertaken or effectuated without its as- 
sent. The Government of the United States therefore re- 
spectfully states that it cannot regard itself as bound by the 
terms and provisions of said mandate and desires to récord 
its protest against the reported decision of December 17, last, 
of the Council of the League of Nations in relation thereto, 
and at the same time to request that the Council, having 
obviously acted under a misapprehension of the facts, should 
reopen the question for the further consideration, which the 
proper settlement of it clearly requires. 

Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of my high consideration. 

BAINBRIDGE COLBy, 
Secretary of State. 


LEAGUE COUNCIL SIDESTEPS MANDATE ISSUE 


On March 1 the Council of the League of Nations made 
public the substance of its reply to the above communication 
of the United States, Arthur J. Balfour, it is generally under- 
stood, being the drafter of the note. Openly and covertly it 
discloses the significant fact that the superior body in shap- 
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ing developments in Europe today is the Supreme Council of 
the Associated and Allied Powers, from which, in some re- 
spects, the United States has withdrawn and from which, in 
other respects, it has not. Thus, for instance, the United 
States has formally declined to sit longer with the Repara- 
tions Commission ; but its army is still in the Coblenz region 
and its representative is serving on the Danube Commission. 
We append the text of the League Council’s reply: 


T'o the Secretary of State of the United States of America: 

I am directed by the Council of the League of Nations to 
acknowledge the receipt of your communication of February 
21 on certain matters connected with the mandates which 
under the provisions of the covenant will define the respon- 
sibilities and limit the powers of the governments entrusted 
with the administration of various territories outside Europe 
formerly in the possession of Germany and Turkey. 

The main points brought out in the American note, if I 
may be permitted to summarize them, are that the United 
States must be consulted before any mandates are allotted 
or defined, and that the frankest discussion from all perti- 
nent points of view should be encouraged. In the “A” man- 
dates, exception is taken to the possible limitation of com- 
mercial opportunity as regards oil in Mesepotamia, and in 
the “C” mandates to the allocation of the Island of Yap to 
Japan. 

The Council wishes to express its deep satisfaction at the 
interest shown by your government in this question, which 
the Council has long felt to be among the most important 
assigned to the League. Undoubtedly also it is one of the 
most difficult, and the Council not only welcomes, but feels 
justified in claiming, the sympathy and support of the goy- 
ernments which devised the scheme which the Council is 
required to administer. 


Right to Confer 


The most fundamental contention brought forward by the 
American note is that the “approval of the United States of 
America is essential to the validity of any determination 
which may be reached” respecting the mandates which have 
been or may be submitted to the judgment of the Council. 
The United States was one of the leading actors both in the 
war and in the negotiations for peace. The rights which it 
acquired are not likely to be challenged in any quarter. 
But the American Government will itself recognize that the 
situation is complicated by the fact that the United States, 
for reasons which the Council would be the last to question, 
has so far abstained from ratifying the peace treaty and 
has not taken her seat on the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

The Council might easily have dwelt on the controversial 
aspects of the American note. But this procedure would illy 
represent their true attitude. They prefer to examine the 
subject from the broad basis of international co-operation 
and friendship, in the belief that this course will appeal to 
the spirit of justice of the government and people of the 
United States. 

The Council has taken several important decisions with 
regard to mandates which it confidently hopes will commend 
themselves to the American Government. 


Postpones Action 


The Council had already determined on February 21, be- 
fore the receipt of the American note, to postpone the con- 
sideration of the “A” mandates for former Turkish posses- 
sions, including Mesopotamia. No conclusions will therefore 
be reached with regard to “A” mandates until the United 
States Government has had an opportunity to express its 
views. 

The Council had expected to approve finally, at the session 
now being held, the “B” mandates for the former Central 
African colonies for Germany. 


Action is Deferred 


In view of the desire expressed by the United States, the 
Council is, however, deferring its consideration of these man- 
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dates until its next session, which will probably take place 
in May or June. It is hoped that the delay will not hamper 
the administrative progress of these territories. 

The Council invites the United States to take part in the 
discussions at its forthcoming meeting, when the final de- 
cisions as to the “A” and “B” mandates will, it is hoped, be 
taken. A problem so intricate and involved as that of the 
mandates can hardly be handled by the interchange of 
formal notes. It can only be satisfactorily solved by per- 
sonal contact and by direct exchange of opinion. 

Not only do such direct negotiations which correspond to 
the true spirit of the League of Nations effect an increase of 
freedom, flexibility, and speed, but they create a spirit of 
mutual good will and co-operation among people meeting 
around the same table. 


The Island of Yap 


Regarding the third type of mandates, the “C” group of 
former German possessions in South Africa and the Pacific, 
the Council has not the advantage of the same liberty of 
action as in the “A” and “B” types. The “C” mandates were 
defined by the Council at its meeting in Geneva on December 
17, 1920. The main American objection in this case, it is 
understood from Your Excellency’s note, is to the effect that 
the Island of Yap was included by the Council in the man- 
date given to Japan, whereas Your Excellency states that 
the United States has on several occasions refused to agree 
to the allocation of this island to any one State. 

The League of Nations Council would remind Your Ex- 
cellency that the allocation of all the mandated territories 
is a function of the Supreme Council and not of the Council 
of the League. The League is concerned not with the 
allocation, but with the administration of these territories. 
Having been notified in the name of the allied and associated 
powers that all the islands north of the equator had been 
allocated to Japan, the Council of the League merely fulfilled 
its responsibility of defining the terms of the mandate. 

Consequently, if a misunderstanding exists as to the allo- 
eation of the Island of Yap, that misunderstanding would 
seem to be between the principal allied powers rather than 
between the United States and the League. However, in 
view of the American contention, the Council of the League 
has hastened to forward the American note to the govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan. 

The Council hopes that explanations will prove satisfactory 
to the United States Government, and that reciprocal good 
will will find a solution in harmony with the generous spirit 
which inspired the principle of the mandates. 

(Signed ) GASTAO Da CUNCHA, 
President of the Council of the 
Leaque of Nations. 
Paris, March 1, 1921. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY’S 
REPORT 


By MARY N. CHASE, Secretary 


The chief work of the New Hampshire Peace Society con- 
tinues to be International Correspondence to promote Inter- 
national Good Will. Your secretary is happy to report that 
the movement during the past year has progressed by leaps 
and bounds. Individuals or schools in twenty-one States in 
this country are co-operating, scattered from Massachusetts 
to Oregon and extending as far south as Tennessee. Fight 
colleges and many secondary schools are assisting in this 
important work of trying to lay the foundations of a lasting 


peace. 

Deeply impressed that it was our duty to prove a good 
neighbor to Mexico, your secretary, at the suggestion of 
Ambassador Bonillas, sent a letter last February to the 
thirty-six governors of Mexico. Over twenty most cordial 
and courteous replies were received. Many of them referred 
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the letter to educationai leaders, and as a result we are 
now corresponding with eight schools and also several in 
dividuals who have left school. Twenty in Proctor Academy 
are sending letters to Mexico, and other schools are help 
ing, notably the high school in Greenfield, Mass.; Carson 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn., and a large school 
in Perry, Iowa. 

Last spring Francisco Vela, a native Mexican and a 
student in Harvard Medical School, visited Proctor Academ) 
and gave two delightful talks on Mexico—one before the 
student body and the other at a public meeting. The young 
people were greatly attracted by his charming personality 
and became very enthusiastic over the Mexican correspond 
ence as a result of his visit. This personal contact with an 
educated Mexican and the delightful and friendly letters 
received from Mexico have changed their ideas regarding 
Mexico. They admire the grace and elegance of many of 
the letters received, and their love of beauty as shown in 
the pictures sent us. 

In Japan we have corresponded for several years with a 
government school where there are 500 girls. Last Christmas 
they sent Proctor Academy a present of over twenty beauti 
ful Japanese napkins, a valuable gift. A short time ago | 
heard from two Japanese young men in the Y. M.C. A. Eng 
lish school in Tokyo, stating they wished correspondents 
i trust this may lead to a more extended correspondence with 
Japan, as several schools have expressed a desire to corre- 
spond with the Japanese. 

Our correspondence begun with French refugees has con- 
tinued. In Proctor Academy we have a Committee on 
French Relations which has members from all the classes. 
We also have three class committees—on Mexican Relations, 
on Foreign Relations, and on International Relations. The 
Committee on French Relations has a special protégé in 
France, a very sad case. They have held entertainments 
and raised money to help this girl. 


Renewing German Ties 


In my last report I gave a brief account of my attempt to 
start the healing streams in motion in Germany. This ven- 
ture into the land of the so-called “enemy” has proved the 
most interesting and encouraging of all our correspondence. 
The German children, starving for friendship as well as for 
food, have met us more than half way. The touching and 
friendly letters of the children fed by the Quakers are most 
appealing. They are so grateful for the Quaker food they 
seem to love us all. During the past three months nearly 
200 letters have been received from Duisburg alone. In 
addition to these letters, about fifty have been received from 
other places in Germany and about 160 addresses. During 
the past year over 500 letters and addresses have been re 
ceived. It is rather overwhelming, but most fascinating 
work. I started the correspondence with Germany among 
the Quaker schools in this country, but now many others 
have volunteered to help. Over twenty in Proctor Academy 
have written to Germany. They manifest a beautiful spirit. 
As one girl said, they are more interested in this correspond- 
ence with Germany because the need is greater there. They 
were left free to volunteer to write or not, and the interest 
and enthusiasm shown has been most gratifying. About 
twenty schools in Germany are now co-operating. 

Such deep feeling and such hearty response from Germany 
1 did not anticipate. Already I feel more than repaid for 
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the anxious hours and the hard labor I have put into this 
endeavor to help heal the wounds of war through the blessed 
“ministry of reconciliation.” As our wonderful Herbert 
Hoover has said, “‘We make peace in the hearts of people 
and not in documents.” We are still technically at war with 
Germany, but, as one teacher wrote me, “There is no hatred 
of any kind throughout Germany toward America.” He 
said, “Of all the countries, America was the only one to come 
to our aid in our hour of sore need, and we shall never for- 
get it.” <A little band of Quakers, helped by many generous 
Americans not Quakers, have bridged the gulf and proved 
that the Master was right, and that it is through love that 
we conquer. 

Last spring a lecture trip was arranged for Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead. She spoke most acceptably in the following 
places: Colby Academy, Proctor Academy, Tilton Seminary, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, and Pinkerton Academy. 
Another trip is contemplated this spring. 


AUSTRIAN PEACE SOCIETY 


At the meeting of December 10, 1920, the board of directors 
of the Austrian Peace Society unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

The Austrian Peace Society, founded more than 29 years 
ago by Bertha von Suttner with the mission of propagating 
and demanding the alliance of all nations for the purpose 
of avoiding war, and always since that time endeavoring to 
prepare the minds of the contemporaries to adopt those 
ideas which are forming the basis of the League of Nations 
founded in Versailles, hails the first session of the League 
of Nations as an important step on the road to international 
organization and peace community of the nations. 

It congratulates those men who, in Geneva, fought for the 
new ideas of a determined peace policy against the apparent 
attempts of a diplomacy of the old school to proceed in the 
worn-out, old roads that have proved themselves pernicious. 

It regrets that the first session of the League of Nations 
did not decide—- 

(a) To revise and to improve the Versailles Treaty along 
the lines of the Scandinavian, Dutch, Swiss, and Argentinian 
motions ; 

(b) To make the permanent Court of Nations, which is 
to be created, at least partly obligatory ; 

(c) To start general and gradual disarmament ; 

(d) To adopt definite plans of making the manufacture of 
arms a government property (a monopoly ) ; 

(ec) To bring the problem of internationalization and 
world distribution of the most indispensable raw materials 
nearer to solution; 

(f) To make the right of self-determination of the nations 
a part of the treaty; and 

(g) By a magnanimous declaration to grant immediate 
admission to all sovereign peoples. 

It hopes that that which has not yet been obtained will 
soon be carried through successfully, and therefore it asks 
all groups, parties, associations, and societies, as well as 
individuals, interested in the advancement of the progress 
and the final realization of a peace based upon justice and 
reciprocity to bring to bear upon their governments and 
upon the entire public opinion that influence which can be 
conducive to the attainment of the august purposes of the 
League of Nations, 
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UNITED STATES, COSTA RICA, 
PANAMA 


On March 5 the Department of State of the United States 
sent identical notes to Costa Rica and to Panama, reading 
thus: 


The Department of State has today been informed that 
Costa Rican troops have invaded the territory adjudged by 
the White award to be that of Panama, and that they are 
now advancing on Almirante and Boca del Toro. This in- 
formation, which appears to be confirmed, has caused the 
Government of the United States the gravest concern. This 
government desires to urge upon the Government of Costa 
Rica, in the most earnest manner, immediate compliance 
with its recommendation that instructions be given to its 
forces between the status quo line and the Cerro Pando- 
Punta Burica line to advance no further, and that immediate 
instructions be issued to those troops which have advanced 
into Guabite and which are now approaching Almirante and 
soca del Torro to withdraw at once to the northern bank 
of the Sixaola River. 

This government recognizes the fact that the controversy 
with respect to the boundary between Costa Rica and 
Panama has been finally determined by the award of Chief 
Justice White as arbitrator, and desires to urge upon the 
Government of Costa Rica the importance of immediate 
cessation of hostilities, to the end that appropriate settle- 
ment be promptly made in an orderly manner in accordance 
with Chief Justice White’s decision. This government can- 
not regard forcible measures by either party as justifiable. 
Representations of a similar nature are being made to the 
Government of Panama. 


On the evening of the 7th the reply of Costa Rica was 
made public in Washington. It read: 


I have the honor to inform you that I have received tele- 
graphic instructions from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of Costa Rica to advise you that the Government of 
Costa Rica has given orders that the Costa Rican forces 
which had crossed the line of the Sixaola River be im- 
mediately withdrawn to that line, and that the forces on the 
Pacific side make no further advance whatever. 

I hope that the action taken by my government with the 
desire of satisfying the wishes expressed by the Government 
of the United States will be interpreted as a proof of its 
conciliatory intentions and of the consideration deserved by 
the friendly attitude of the Department of State, as well as 
of the firm conviction of my government that the Anderson- 
Porras Treaty and the award of Chief Justice White will 
be respected and carried out in their entirety. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assur- 
ances of my distinguished consideration and esteem, with 
which I subscribe myself, 

Your very faithful servant, 
OcTAVIO BEECHE. 


On the 11th the text of Panama’s reply was made public 
by the State Department. Examination of it will reveal 
that it does not harmonize in spirit or intention with the 
communication from Costa Rica; and, taken into consider- 
ation with the fact that Panama simultaneously laid her 
ease before the League of Nations’s officials at Geneva, it 
indicates that interesting developments may follow, forcing 
upon the Administration at an early date a declaration of 
attitude toward the League. The text of the communica- 
tion from Panama follows: 

My government authorizes me to state to Your Excellency 
that it has given instructions already to our military forces 
that they retire from Coto; but that our civil and police 
authorities will remain there as before Costa Rican aggres- 
sion of the 21st of last month; and that this act of Panama, 
inspired in the desire of putting an end to the armed conflict 
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which has been imposed upon it against its will, should not 
be interpreted in any case as an implied recognition of the 
White award, which the executive power, the Legislative 
Assembly, and the public opinion of Panama have jointly 
- refused to accept since 1914, the year in which it was ren- 
dered. 

I do not wish to close, Mr. Minister, without having Your 
Excellency to take note that the Republic of Panama was 
enjoying the benefits of internal and external peace, apply- 
ing itself to work, to the cultivation of the arts and the 
sciences, and in friendly relations with all the peoples of the 
earth when suddenly, like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, 
fell the unexpected and unjustified attack upon it by the 
Government of Costa Rica. 

Whatever may be the result of the mediation interposed 
by the Government of the United States in the armed con- 
flict which to our grief Costa Rica has imposed upon us, 
Panama reserves the right of establishing and of making 
effective in the course of the.mediation the responsibilities 
which Costa Rica has incurred by reason of its unqualifiable 
attack and of demanding the obligation of indemnifying us 
for the damages caused and for the expenditures of the de- 
fensive expedition which by its fault we have seen the neces- 
sity of equipping and organizing. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


On Janvary 11 THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT offi- 
cials announced a virtual state of bankruptcy of the 
nation and their refusal to be responsible after January 
15 for any affairs of state. On that date they said they 
would put the government in the hands of the Repara- 
tions Commission of the Allies. The immediate and 
specific cause of this unprecedented action was a demand 
for higher pay by government employees; but the real 
reason was the collapse of credit within and without the 
State and the logical consequences of the mutilation of 
the economic body of the former empire by the makers 
of the Treaty of Paris. The official Austrian view of 
the situation created by the Allies is thus stated: 


The Treaty of St. Germain required Austria to live upon 
her own restricted means. Her statesmen informed the 
Allies this was impossible, but the Allies said she must do 
so just the same. She has tried and failed, because not 
only her territory but her credit was withdrawn from her. 
The treaty forbids us to unite with Germany, and circum- 
stances prevent us from saving ourselves in any other way. 
We now are at the end of our resources. 


Sir William Goode, British member of the Austrian 
section of the Reparations Commission, commenting 
January 14 on the situation, said: 


I do not wish to appear to be an alarmist, but if the Allies 
can hold out no prospect of means for continued existence, 
then I fear we must be prepared for an outbreak that would 
be beyond the control of any authority that might be left to 
Austria. It is common knowledge that the Bolsheviki have 
made elaborate preparations to utilize Vienna as a center 
of activity and propaganda. They expect their campaign in 
this part of the world will synchronize with the disappear- 
ance of the central government of Austria and spread thence 
to every country of Europe. 

I am convinced that provision of part of the £60,000,000 
recommended by the Austrian section of the Reparations 
Commission can safely be regarded as economic insurance, 
as compared with the expenditure in which the British Gov- 
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ernment might be involved in the event of the collapse of 
Austria. There probably never was a moment in the his- 
tories of the French and British governments when it was 
more difficult to find money. The issue, however, is not 
merely, “Can we afford the money?’ but also, “Can we afford 
to face the alternative?” 


The action hinted at above has not taken place. The 
Government at Vienna is still functioning in its own 
impecunious way. American relief funds are saving the 
masses of the people from extinction. Temporarily the 
attention of British, French, and Italian statesmen has 
been diverted from Austria’s plight to that of German 
reparation settlements and to the more critical situation 
in the Near East growing out of the attempt to revise 
the Treaty of Sévres. 


PLANS FOR HOLDING A SESSION OF THE PAN-AFRICAN 
ConGREss in Paris next September are taking form. 
The president is Blaise Diagne, a deputy in the French 
lower chamber from Senegal, and the secretary is 
W. E. B. Du Bois, of New York, editor of the Crisis. 
Concerning the first session of this congress in Paris, 
while the Peace Conference was in session, Mr. Du Bois 
wrote in the issue of the ApvocaTe OF Peace of Janu- 
ary, 1919. The attendance then was limited compared 
with what it will be next autumn. Passports were with- 
held from delegates who had been appointed, and only 
the intervention of M. Clemenceau thwarted the effort 
of the British and American governments to sidetrack 
the movement. This year the congress will have before 
it the record of success of similar bodies held in Africa 
itself, such as the National Congress of British West 
Africa, held in March, 1920; the crystallization of racial 
ideals and Negro demands in South Africa and the 
West Indies; and the “Garvey” movement in the United 
States, led by former West Indians, who are now pour- 
ing into the seaboard cities of the United States, espe- 
cially New York City. Mr. Du Bois, in outlining the 
program for the coming Paris congress, dwells on the 
intention of the Negroes to stress their political rights, 
their economic freedom (especially as landholders), 
their resentment of caste distinctions and of peonage, 
and their demand for educational privileges. The wiser 
British statesmen realize that at last they must face and 
meet a racial problem similar to that which the United 
States has known for generations. This is shown by the 
broad-gauge utterances of General Smuts during his 
recent campaign against secession of South Africa from 
British control, and by Lord Milner in his wise handling 
of the Egyptian revolutionists demanding home rule. 
Unquestioned “white supremacy” in Africa is being 
challenged. Native emphasis on democratic rights is 
looming up to grapple with imperialism based on com- 
mercial ambition. A prolific, physically powerful and 
mentally stimulated black race, stirred by the revolu- 
tionary ideas of an epoch which is fermenting new am- 
bitions among the whites and yellows of the world’s 
population, is now bestirring itself. 
THE THRONE, Prince 


JAPAN’S HEIR-APPARENT TO 


Hirohito, left Yokohama March 3 for a tour of Europe. 
He is the first of the royal line to leave the kingdom in 
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centuries. His purpose is to gain the broadening effects 
of travel as an educational force and also to convey to 
the heads of governments he visits the felicitations of 
Japan. Divided public opinion exists at home as to the 
wisdom of his going forth among Occidentals. Threats 
and attempts at assassination against Japanese in high 
places are not infrequent in Tokyo. In and out of Par- 
liament there is fundamental difference of opinion both 
as to the military policy of the nation and as to its treat- 
ment of Korea. Domestic as well as foreign pressure 
has brought to pass retreat of the Japanese military 
forces in Siberia from inland to seaport quarters, and 
also a reduction in the number of troops so employed. 
Negotiations with the United States over rights of 
Japanese in the United States have proceeded to a point 
of common understanding between the negotiators, Am- 
bassador Morris and Ambassador Shidehara; but now 
settlement of the issues at stake devolves upon Mr. 
Harding and Secretary of State Hughes, so far as the 
United States is concerned. They also must work out 
settlement of the island of Yap mandate controversy, 
involving, as it does, the profoundly important right of 
nations to equality of right in “communication” of news. 
Latests reports from Tokyo do not indicate that Japan 
will modify the title to this island conceded to her by 
the Council of the League. 


THE TRANSFER OF WINSTON CHURCHILL from the 
post of Minister of War to that of Secretary for the 
Colonies may have a decided effect upon the future 
course of British military policy. Churchill has been 
least trusted of all the ministry by the Liberals and 
Labor leaders and he is held responsible by them for 
most of the “blunders” of Great Britain in dealing with 
the Russian problem. Lord Milner’s departure from the 
ministry, coming at about the same time, also has its 
significance not wholly disclosed; but in ‘his case he 
seems to have suffered from the opposition of former 
comrades of the Tory group, who were far from assent- 
ing to his liberal policy toward Egypt, recommended by 
the commission which he headed. Failure of the British 
Government to show any similar liberality has caused a 
resumption in Egypt, during the past month, of the 
revolutionary uprisings. With Lord Reading as the 
newly named viceroy of India, the chief Asiatic posses- 
sion of the empire will have as its administrative head a 
jurist of eminence, who at intervals since the war began 
has shown that he also has unusual gifts as a diplomat 
and mediator. This fact, together with his unchallenged 
fealty to the British Premier, no doubt has led to his 
appointment. Possibly the fact that he is a Jew also 
may have had something to do with the choice. The 
United States has sometimes chosen its representatives 
to Asiatic countries on the assumption that an Oriental 
with Occidental training can best negotiate with Ori- 
entals who have not migrated.. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF THE DOMINIONS will meet 
in London in June to discuss important problems of the 
British Commonwealth, as it is coming to be called. 
Among other subjects to be considered will be (1) re- 
newal of the treaty alliance with Japan; (2) definition 
of a naval policy based on the principle of co-operation ; 
and (3) consideration of the general course of the Com- 
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monwealth’s foreign policy, and how far the Dominions 
shall shape it. Being but a conference of executives, 
any agreement it may reach, at least so far as the Do- 
minions are concerned, must be ratified later by the na-- 
tional parliaments. Whether the British Parliament 
will insist upon a similar right to veto or approve the 
decisions of the conference remains to be seen. 


THe UNITED STATES’ INTERESTS in the Caribbean Sea 
and in the lands adjacent thereto take on many forms 
just at the present hour. First, there is the as yet more 
or less inchoate, but nevertheless not impossible, plan of 
transfer by France and Great Britain to the United 
States of islands now part of their domains in settlement 
of vast debts owed the United States Treasury. Second, 
there is the outbreak of hostilities between Panama and 
Costa Rica, which the United States, as a self-appointed 
mediator, has been trying to compose (see page 116). 
Third, there is the continuing protest on the part of both 
Haiti and San Domingo against phases of American 
“occupation” and financial control. As we go to press a 
commission of Haiti is in Washington endeavoring to 
obtain from the new Administration the appointment of 
a congressional commission to investigate insular affairs, 
and to secure immediate withdrawal of the military 
forces of the United States. 


PREMIER HUGHES’ RECENT AGGRESSIVE ASSERTION of 
a “White Australia” that must have physical force ade- 
quate to enforce its view, if necessary, has contributed 
to stirring Japanese public opinion and strengthening 
the militarist party, especially the naval group. Con- 
sideration of Japan’s aims and conduct must include 
this fact as well as the attitudes of Canada and of the 
United States as contributing to her dilemma. Many, 
if not most, of the leading Australian public men seem 
to believe that it is at Australia rather than the United 
States that Japan really aims her conquest, if she at 
any time decides to challenge the Occidental nations and 
to assume defense of Asia for Asiatics. Whether this is 
true or not, the fact that Australasia takes this position 
must be considered by critics of the United States who 
assume that she alone is responsible for Japan’s mili- 
tarist policy. Of course, it is a rather fanciful assump- 
tion, in the light of well-known facts, to infer that Asia 
is willing to accept Japanese championship of distinctly 
Asiatic ends. Neither China, Siberian Russia, with its 
quasi-Communist government, nor India have come yet 
to the point where they will let Tokyo speak for them. 
Indeed, some of the shrewdest students of contemporary 
Asiatic conditions predict that Japan is nearer a war 
with Communist Russia than her wisest statesmen care 
to predict, Russia being on the offensive. 


THe Treaty oF SEvreEs not only gave to Greece ter- 
ritory long coveted by her, but it also registered some, 
if not all, of the pledges of the Allies relative to Tur- 
key’s ejection from her seats of power and her control 
of Christian populations. On no post-war policy had 
Great Britain, France, and Italy been more in agree- 
ment during the war than on the decision to end, once 
and for all, the rule of the Ottoman, save within a lim- 
ited area of what had been the Turkish Empire. Now, 
by the irony of destiny, the malign influence of inter- 
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national politics, and the divisive influence of national 
ambitions, the former Allies are sitting in council in 
London revising the Treaty of Sévres, negotiating with 
the two groups of Turks that claim the right to speak 
for Turkey, and calmly informing Greece that she must 
retreat from territory which she has held for two vears 
and to conquer which she has borne the brunt of the 
fighting. The rival Turkish groups, having composed 
their differences, are quite willing to accept condition- 
ally the terms that the Allies now impose, for they re- 
store much of the territory and more of the political 
prestige that had been taken away by the Treaty of 
Sevres. The Greeks, through their National Assembly, 
answer “No,” and in this attitude the rovalists and the 
Venezelists join. Venizelos, forgetting his recent treat- 
ment by the Greek voter, “patriot” that he is, has been 
in London urging the Greek case on the representatives 
of the Allies, but without the success he desired. Tak- 
ing the larger view of the incident, which is only one of 
many that might be cited, it discloses again to a cynical 
world the differences of mood and conscience that exist 
between war and peace psychology, between statesmen 
who have a military victory to win and statesmen who 
have a victory to capitalize. During the war all con- 
siderations of race, religion, trade supremacy, and na- 
tionalistic ambition are submerged in order that an 
enemy defeated; but in “peace-making” by 
diplomacy and “conference” these “constant” factors in 
life emerge. quickly, and the more violently because so 
long suppressed. British influence probably will lead to 
a truce in final settlement of this controversy, while a 
newly created commission studies the situation anew. 


may be 


Lord MILNER’S RETIREMENT FROM THE Bririsit 
Ministry has been imputed to his dissatisfaction with 
the government’s treatment of his report on Egypt. It 
may be that the premier and the more conservative 
forces of the government could not see eve to eye with 
the statesman, whose progressive report, in the light of 
his established record as an imperialist, was the more 
remarkable. But that the ministry is not unaware of 
the necessity of doing something more than make “ges- 
tures” toward the Egyptian independents and home 
rulers is shown by the invitation just sent by the Foreign 
Office to the Sultan of Egypt. It said: 

His Majesty’s Government, after study of the proposals 
made by Viscount Milner, has arrived at the conclusion that 
the status of the protectorate is not a satisfactory relation 
in which Egypt should continue to stand in regard to Great 
Britain. While it has not reached a final decision with re- 
gard to Lord Milner’s recommendations, it desires to confer 
regarding them with a delegation nominated by Your High- 
ness with a view, if possible, to substitute for the protect- 
orate a relationship which would, while securing the special 
interests of Great Britain and enabling her to offer adequate 
guarantees to foreign powers, meet the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Egypt and the Egyptian people. 


When Winston Churchill, under whose administration 
Egypt now will fall, arrived in Cairo, March 12, there 
were popular “demonstrations,” indicating clearly re- 
newal of distrust of British policy because of his advent 
to power over Egypt and over other British “posses- 
in the Near East. 
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LETTER BOX 


WASHINGTON, TD. C., 1921. 


February 18, 


Epirok OF ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

Sir: Rumors of Norway being infected with the virus of 
Bolshevism once in a while have found their way to the 
columns of the daily press. But the danger of Bolshevism 
obtaining a foothold in Norway seems to have passed for- 
ever how, after the action taken recently by the moderate 
Social-Democrats of the country. At a national congress at 
Christiania on January 16 the moderate group of the So- 
cialist Party agreed, by a vote of 16S to 5, to sever all con- 
nections with Moscow and the Bolshevist group and form 
their own party, the Social-Democratic Labor Party. 

The event is expected to have a ruinous effect on Nor- 
wegian Bolshevism, which has for some time been able to 
hold its sway over organized labor, despite the fact that it 
represents only a minority. The new Social-Democratic 
Labor Party includes some of the most prominent Socialist 
leaders, such as A. Buen, president of the Storting, and 
many of the ablest trade union men, as well as two-thirds 
of the Labor members of the Storting. The program of the 
new party extends invitation for membership to all Social- 
ists disagreeing with the resolutions of the Moscow Congress 
and opposed to membership in the Third International, and 
probably will be met with liberal support on the part of 
Norwegian workingmen. The party will open a_ political 
campaign for the parliamentary election occurring next fall. 

Commenting on this breakaway of the bulk of labor, the 
Anglo-Norwegian Trade Journal states that Bolshevism in 


Norway hereafter will be reduced to an empty sound and 
practically destroyed as a future political factor. 
ARNE KILDAL. 
BOOK REVIEWS 
WuiLe Evrore Warts For Peace. By Pierrcpont B, Noyes. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 99. $1.50. 


This is the plea of the American Rhineland Commissioner 
from April, 1919, to June, 1920, for action by the United 
States that will put an end to the process of economic and 
political demoralization in Europe, which process he has 
studied on the ground. It is dedicated to Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, for whom the author has much respect and apparent 
affection. Speaking as one who has shared in the Rhineland 
occupation by troops of France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, he says that it is military occupation seen at 
its best: and withal it is brutal, provocative, and a continu- 
ance of war. Its maintenance, as a debt-collecting agency 
through fifteen years, is unthinkable. He charges France 
with plotting for separatist movements within Germany, and 
shows how pressure to induce the American officials to share 
in this policy was brought to bear and how it was resisted. 
As for our home policy, he would have organized govern- 
mental supervision of credits and exchange so as to make 
possible American rehabilitation of a European industrial 
revival. His confidence in the rising power of labor in the 
world as a political. force hostile to militarism is complete. 
It is this factor plus the “horror of war among the masses 
of Europe” that he counts upon for ultimate ending of war. 
His observation is that the masses of Europe are beginning 
to hate America. Rich, and selfishly talking of “America for 
Americans” and “Why should we trouble ourselves over 
Europe's troubles,” we are steadily building up a bond of 
hatred against us that will include Teuton, Gaul, Briton, 
Latin, and Slav. He would forgive France all her indebted- 
ness to the United States, relieve her fears, and assist her 
wise men to overcome her chauvinists and republican im- 
perialists. Sooner or later, whether she will or no, the 
United States must act as an informal “receiver”; and as 
such she can impose conditions making for enduring peace 
and for industry where now informal war and economic 
chaos rule. The fact that this prescription, in its general 
outline, tallies so closely with the estimates of so many other 
Americans of first rank as publicists who have seen Europe 
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with their own eves and who have shared in the efforts of 
humanitarian relief or who have served on governmental 
commissions, makes it the more significant. 


JOSEPH GUNDRY ALEXANDER. By Horace Alerander, The 
Swarthmore Press, Ltd., London. Dp. 214. 7s. td. 


This tribute of affection and insight by a son to a father 
comes at a time in the history of the Friends when their 
good works and pure faith and honest interpretation of the 
Gospel are winning them a host of friends throughout 
Europe and the United States. Their Christianity is “wear- 
ing” better than that of any other group, as the demoraliza- 
tion of ethics and “internationalism” follows the partial 
demobilization of armies engaged in the World War. 

Joseph Gundry Alexander was a fine type of English 
Liberal and humanitarian consecrated (1) to abolition of all 
forms of slavery, (2) to suppression of the opium trade 
between India and China, in which Great Britain was an 
open and, as he believes, disgraced partner, and (3) to 
substitution of arbitration for war, and federated action of 
all nations instead of reliance on “balance of power.” 
Moreover, he was a “practical” evangelical Christian, al 
ways enlisted for missionary propaganda. <A loyal Briton, 
he had much love for the French and he was a generous 
supporter of the Protestant cause of a France once Roman 
Catholic, but now largely secular in its point of view. 

To the constituency of the ApvocaTre oF PEACE he is 
especially interesting, because of his use of his legal train- 
ing in the field of international law. From 1875 down to 
the time of his death, he was one of the English pillars of 
the International Law Association, the Congresses of which 
he always attended and for which he served as secretary 
from 1885 to 195. On issues involving patents, maritime 
law. “foreign judgments.” and protection of aborigines he 
always was an able disputant and an effective shaper of 
the Association's action. From 1905 until the time of his 
death, February, 1918, he worked with the international 
peace movement and attended many of its congresses. His 
biographer says that this change was due to his conviction 
that the “substitution of law for force was good as far as 
it went, but the process was slow.” He felt that not until 
public opinion really believed in the unity of man could any 
substantial change come. His altered attitude to a con 
siderable extent was due to his experiences during the 
Boer War and to his study of British conduct during that 
conflict. Persons who attended the Boston Peace Congress 
of 1904 will recall the personality of Mr. Alexander and his 
share in the discussion of arbitration. His goal as a 
“pacifist” was “juridical union between independent States,” 
which union “shall provide peaceful and rational methods 
of settling all questions arising out of their mutual re- 
lations, eliminating every occasion for resort to brute force, 
but not interfering with their autonomy.” The very last 
years of his honorable career, during the World War, 
naturally were not joyous nor optimistic. He worked with 
the “Bryce Group” in drafting documents bearing on the 
causes of the war then being fought, and in planning to 
combat all further militarism, British as well as French. 
Much of his time and thought he gave to composing differ- 
ences between “pacifists.” lest scandal and defeat Come 
upon the cause at large. But, like many other men of his 
sect and of his generation, he found his own children at 
odds with him on the issue of active support of the war. 
A reader of this book gets the impression of a purely lived 
eareer, dedicated to humanity’s good, ideal in its aims but 
sensible in its methods, and absolutely devoid of self-interest 
or self-exploitation. 


Soncs or Horses. SonGs or Dogs. Songs or MEN. By 
Robert Frothingham,. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


These distinct volumes of an anthological type. dedicated 
to man and his two best friends in the animal world, are 
the product of a journalist and business man who has an 
imagination and good taste, whose mode of living in mid- 
life includes pursuit of literature and the other arts. In 
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the collection about the dog, the “Friend of Man,” it is 
noticeable, because symptomatic of the new day, that lines 
of demarcation between the human and the so-called “brute” 
world grow fainter as time goes on, and that “immortality” 
for the dog is assumed by an ever-increasing number of 
poets. The dog's average fidelity so greatly excels the 
human sort: his forgiveness of those he loves is so much 
more a matter of forgetting as well: he is so supremely 
loyal in an age of human hypocrisy, that thoughtful, sensi- 
tive “humans” are growing more and more disinclined to 
consign him to extinction when he dies, just because he is 
not of the human family. In the collection of verse about 
the horse the anthologist naturally has arranged a sub- 
division on “The Horse in War’: for the cavalry arm of 
anoarmy still has its uses, though diminished, as compared 
with former days. To the credit of the modern singer 
about war and its slaughter of horses be it said that he or 
she is much more solicitious now about the dimensions of 
that holocaust than poets of an earlier day were. The 
Blue Cross League, that cares for the horses’ best  in- 
terests during the time of war, has its seers and singers, 
even among men who ride the steeds. Even prayer is sent 
up for the horses’ welfare and their relief from agony. The 
fact that war is a time of “conscription” for the horse 
burdens the hearts of the more sensitive. The horses’ 
imagined subjective reactions to the terrible facts of war 
and to the brutal “discard” processes of post-war times are 
set forth. There is not so much eulogy of the glamorous, 
spectacular side of cavalry charges as there was in the 
poetry that came out of the Civil War. Man. horse, and 
dog are seen as tied together in common perils, joys, and 
sorrows. For the trio man speaks: but they all are assumed 
to feel alike. 


FRENCH ForeIGN Pontcy (1898-1914). By Graham H. Stuart 
The Century Co., New York City. Pp. 302. 

This book comes out of the School of Science of the 
University of Wisconsin, but it is not a monograph lacking 
in style and superfluous with notes, as are so many books 
of the sort similarly derived. Scholarship based on re 
search unquestionably is disclosed. founded on careful 
study of documents in Paris: but, in addition, there is a 
readable narrative, a good style. and appreciation of the 
art of popularization of history. Whenever it may have 
been planned and the data accumulated, fhe book has been 
written under the deep emotions of a terrific combat and 
with an understanding of the sequence of events such as 
naught but war and post-war events could illumine. Large 
personalities like Delcasse. Edward VIL, and von Bulow 
come on the stage and are made to live vividly. The 
subtler technique and far-reaching implications of the 
French differences with Great Britain over Fashoda, and 
with Germany over Morocco are filmed admirably and make 
a real “moving picture.” You get at the heart of the 
pre-war machinations of Caillaux. VPoincairé’s steady rise 
to power, owing to his character and to his intellectual 
ability, are sketched with accuracy, and the portrait is one 
well worth studying: for, take him all in all, he is the ablest 
of French nationalists and the man that Germany today 
has most to fear. Material is carefully massed from 
French War Office records showing how, long before the 
war began in 1914, the French military officials had a clear 
idea of Germany's military intentions, and why the Re- 
public must increase its forces for defense and consolidate 
its diplomatic understanding with Russia and with Great 
Britain. 

Professor Stuart's conclusions relative to French foreign 
policy, taking the broadest view of it, are that the Foreign 
Office is hampered too much by domestic politics; and the 
President of the Republic is impotent in matters of foreign 
policy. Her foreign ministers average high. Full of fac- 
tionalism in days of peace, the people always see to it in 
days of national peril that there is a “union sacred.’ The 
national impulses are rooted right and face the = stars, 
though often the nation’s deeds are opportunist on the 
surface. 
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